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Notice.—With this week’s number of the ‘‘SpecTator” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 4th to December 26th, 1891, inclusive. 
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With the ‘‘SpecTaTor” of Saturday, January 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

§ spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE country has been saddened this week by the death 

of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, the ultimate heir 

to the Throne, whose betrothal to the Princess Mary of 
Teck has brought his name into all men’s mouths. The 
Duke, it is believed, caught cold at the funeral of Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, and on Friday week 
was compelled to tak: to his bed with influenza, com- 
plicated, the doctors perceived, by congestion of one lung. 
The fever was severe, the temperature rising to 107; but no 
serious result was expected until Monday, when it was seen 
that both lungs bad become affected. By Tuesday evening 
delirium had set in, and the doctors in their next day bulletins 
warned the public that the gravest danger was apprehended. 
On Wednesday night there was for a time a slight improve- 
ment, but the Prince’s vitality was never strong, and at 
9.15a.m.on Thursday he died. The grief of the Princess of 
Wales, a most affectionate mother, is overwhelming ; but the 
country thinks first of the Princess May, the expectant bride 
whose hopes have been so cruelly blasted. The mourning is 
wniversal, for though the Prince was little known, the circum- 
stances have touched all hearts; and any grave misfortune to 
the Royal House calls out the sleeping loyalty of the people. 








We have said enough on this sad event elsewhere, but may 
point out here that it is of some political importance. 
Although the Queen has, we believe, more than seventy 
living descendants, the direct line passes through the Prince 
of Wales alone, and he has but one remaining son. Failing 
Prince George, the succession passes to the Duchess of Fife, 
and England would see another female reign. With the 
present long reign before them, there would be no dread of 
this contingency, but it was not expected when the Princess 
Louise of Wales married ; and the country would prefer descent 
through the male line. Prince George proved the comparative 
strength of his constitution by his resistance to a severe 
typhoidal attack ; but the male descendants of the King of 
enmark, in Russia as well as here, show a tendency to low 
Nitality, and it will be well if the Prince marries quickly, and 





selects his wife, too, from a healthy house. The remark has 
been made all through England, and is well deserving the 
attention of the Prince of Wales and his son, as soon 
as natural sorrow allows them to think of State necessities. 
The influenza spares no one, and there is neither preventive 
against its attacks, nor cure when it seizes those who are 
liable to its power of suddenly developing acute lung-disease. 


Cardinal Manning died on Thursday morning, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, about an hour and a half before the 
Duke of Clarence, as to whose condition he had been very 
anxious during the night. He was one of the later converts 
whom the judgment in the Gorham case drove over to Rome 
in 1851,at the same time as the late Mr. Hope Scott. His 
earlier controversial pamphlets after his conversion gave the 
men of that generation a very high conception of his force and 
effectiveness; but in later days there was a luminous haze in 
his treatment of theological, and more especially of philo- 
sophical subjects, which did not give the conception of vivid and 
accurate thought. He was the great Roman Catholic democrat 
of his time, and might even in a popular, though not quite 
accurate sense, have been called the great Roman Catholic 
Socialist of his time. Not but that he accepted ex animo 
the Pope’s recent powerful allocution on social questions. 
But he interpreted it, we think, if we may judge by his action 
in relation to strikes, in a sense more favourable to the 
Socialists’ views than any which the Pope himself intended 
to be given to it. He had been a Cardinal for more than 
sixteen years, and an Archbishop for more than twenty-six. 
Mr. Disraeli painted him in “ Lothair ” as Cardinal Grandison, 
and put into his mouth the very happy oracular apophthegm : 
“ Perplexed Churches are Churches made by Act of Parlia- 
ment, not by God.” Perhaps Mr. Disraeli may have heard 
him give utterance to that characteristic oracle. And yet, 
after all, human perplexity has quite as much divine sanction 
as the oracular dicta of ecclesiastical dignitaries. 


The influenza spreads so fast, and is becoming so deadly in 
its assaults on all weak constitutions, that any preventive 
which seems effectual deserves attention. A correspondent 
of the Times declares that in the office of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Lombard Street, rooms protected by scattering a 
few drops of eucalyptus oil on the blotting-paper have been 
free from the scourge; while in another department where 
the oil was not used, five clerks out of twenty-five were pros- 
trated by the disease. The immunity produced by the oil 
has been noticed during two outbursts of the pest, and though 
more evidence is required, it is certain that extracts of 
eucalyptus act as powerful disinfectants. The tree itself, it 
will be remembered, is believed to suck up the malarious 
influence of marshes. As yet the doctors seem certain of 
nothing except that “ fighting up” against the disease is fatal. 
Patients should go to bed at once. 


The private installation of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
Chancellorship of the University of Cambridge took place at 
Devonshire House on Tuesday ;—Cambridge, of course, will be 
the scene of the public installation, which will not take place 
till midsummer. The University authorities, with the two 
Members for the University, assembled in the hall of Devon- 
shire House, and ascended the staircase into the great gallery. 
Soon the Chancellor-Elect, wearing the robes of a Privy 
Councillor, came in to receive them. He was met at the 
entrance by the Vice-Chancellor, and conducted.to the great 
dais, and there presented with the letters-patent of the office 
of Chancellor, and reminded that time had been when the 
Chancellor was expected to defend the rights of the University 
by repressing “the license of Puritan zeal,” though it was not 
probable that such days should return. It was recalled to him 
that his career at the University, “ though brief, was not undis- 
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tinguished,” and that immediately after it he entered upon 
the duties of his political life, the independence with which 
he had discharged these duties having become a ground of 
Cambridge confidence in him, no matter to which political party 
Cambridge men might belong. Then followed an eloquent en- 
comium on the academical distinction, the munificence, and the 
dignity of the late Chancellor (the late Duke), whose sentence, 
when he was called upon to give one “in doubtful matters,” was 
“accepted without question.” The Duke was then welcomed 
to his office in an eloquent Latin speech by Dr. Sandys (the 
Public Orator), who congratulated the University on having 
secured the son for the office which the father had so well 
filled. 

The Duke’s speech in reply, on a portion of which we have 
commented in another column, was pithy as well as dignified. 
As the son of the late Chancellor, he said, he must not pay 
the customary tribute to his predecessor, who owed his own 
elevation in great measure to his academical attainments, but 
who had, nevertheless, been the most modest of men. For his 
own short stay at Cambridge he apologised, on the ground that 
when he graduated, the University had not inaugurated the 
system of giving honours in those schools of modern history 
and law which are the best training for politicians and 
statesmen. He was aware that he owed the selection of his 
name as successor to his father partly to his social position, 
partly to his father’s popularity in the University, but he 
thought the Universities right in endeavouring to connect 
themselves with the political world through the person of their 
highest official. In that way they could best keep in touch 
with the popular feeling and wants of the day. And certainly 
no statesman can better help them to keep in sympathy with 
public opinion than the Duke of Devonshire. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach addressed a gathering of working 
men at a dinner of the Bristol Working Men’s Conservative 
Association on Wednesday, and maintained that the Govern- 
ment had shown some constructive power in the recent legisla- 
tion which they had carried. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, 
he said, headed a party “of conflicting fads.” The Gladstonians 
were united in the common wish to deprive some persons and 
classes of property and rights, but they were not at all agreed 
as to whom they ought chiefly to attack. There were moderates 
even among the aggressives, and the moderates wished to begin 
with a new Reform Bill. We hardly agree with Sir Michael 
in this judgment, as Sir George Trevelyan is amongst the 
chief advocates of a new Reform Bill, and Sir George 
Trevelyan, with his vehement anti-State Church policy, can 
hardly be termed a moderate amongst the leading Glad- 
stonians. We should call even Mr. John Morley more 
moderate than he. Sir Michael advocated a further effort to 
improve the houses of the poor by the help of loans to local 
authorities, and recommended a more lenient administration 
of the Poor-Law without an increase of the rates,—a condition 
which Sir Michael Beach will not find it at all easy to comply 
with, if outdoor relief is really to be more freely given. 


The death of the late Khedive of Egypt has created less 
embarrassment than was expected. The Sultan, it is believed, 
hesitated for a moment, and thought of sending a Special Com- 
missioner to Egypt; and as the death of Sir W. White had left 
a vacancy at the British Embassy, complications might have 
occurred. The German Ambassador, however, represented that 
Europe desired an absence of disturbance, and the Sultan 
telegraphed to Cairo his full recognition of Abbas II. as 
Khedive. The Prince himself, who is eighteen by Mussulman 
computation, counting by lunar months, hurried from Vienna, 
after an interview with the Emperor, to Trieste, and sailed 
thence direct for Alexandria, where he was expected on Friday. 
He will be installed to-day in Cairo, under the visible protec- 
tion of British troops. He left Trieste just in time to avoid, 
or say he had avoided, a telegram from the Sultan ordering 
him to Constantinople to receive investiture there, an order it 
would have been impossible to obey, and most difficult to 
evade. It is said that a plot was laid to seize him in Trieste, 
and carry him on a Turkish vessel to Constantinople; but 
this is rejected as savouring of the Middle Ages. We are not 
so sure. Prince Alexander was not kidnapped in the Middle 
Ages, and there are desperate men in Constantinople, possessed 
of large means, who are much interested in this succession. 





How necessary the supply of cartridges in war is, appears 
from the latest news received from South Africa. The 





— 
Germans there occupying the Tanga district recently jp, 
posed a tax which indirectly annoyed the independent 
Wadigo tribe, who incited some German villages to pull 
down their German flags. This was insurrection, so Captain 
Kreuzler, in command at Tanga, marched on the Wadigos, 
with three hundred men armed with rifles, and provided 
with eighty cartridges apiece. The Wadigoes, holdip 
the hills and forest, kept potting at the soldiers, who replied 
and in a little while shot away all their cartridges. [ft i 
then necessary to retreat, and the retreat became a rout, as the 
Wadigoes, comprehending the situation, pursued their enemig 
up to the very gates of Tanga. This is a severe blow for the | 
Germans, who have not been fortunate in East Africa lately, | 
and it is believed that a second expedition has algo beet f 
defeated. There is no certainty on this point, but the Govem, 7 
ment in Berlin ought to have had information on the subject q : 
andas it has published none, the presumption in Berlin, when, | 
they know the ways of the War Office, is that the news is : 
most unfavourable. # 





The English also have suffered a repulse in Eastern Africg, 7 
Commissioner Johnston, aided by a hundred Sikhs unde — 
Captain Maguire, and some Negro police, has been attacking 
the slave-stealers on the south side of Lake Nyassa with great 
success. The Arab dealers have therefore made a great effort © 
and in a fight on the border of the lake, the details of which 
are variously reported, the British lost Captain Maguire, th 
master of the ‘ Domira’ steamer, a chief engineer, and a doctor 7 
besides three men. According to one account, Captain © 
Maguire was drowned, and the officers on the steamer allure] | 
on shore and murdered ; but according to another, the Arabs 
had attacked the town of Makanjira, the ‘Domira’ defended jt, | 
and the fighting was fair. In any case, reinforcements mug | 
be sent up from Zanzibar, as a British repulse of any sort wil / 
throw all Nyassaland into commotion. ; 


Things do not look well at Tangier. Three thousand jn. | 
surgents, of whom 1,500 have rifles, are threatening the city, 4 
and the inhabitants of the suburbs show a disposition to join | 
them. The result would be a massacre of Europeans, but” 
that there are English, French, and Italian war-ships in th 
harbour, from which men would at once be landed to defenj 
the foreign residents. It seems improbable that Kabyles wil 
venture to attack European sailors, supported by the guns | 
from a fleet ; but a mob inspired with hopes of plunder, ani) 
instigated by armed friends outside, will occasionally rm 
great risks. The Sultan of Morocco seems wholly unable ty! 
restore order, or give any security to Europeans, and but for! 
the shadow of the great war, which cools all Europew 
politics, and deters even ambitious States from effort, Ww) 
should say that the dying hour of the last Moorish State wa! 
very near at hand. We suppose, as things are, the Europea 2 
representatives will act together, and probably allow Sir Euan 
Smith, who is an experienced soldier, to make arrangements|~ 
for the defence of the town. A very few artillerists in th 
citadel ought to keep it as quiet as Gibraltar. . 








4 








It is stated semi-officially that the Prussian Parliament, — 
which commenced its Session this week, will be asked to mak: — 
important changes in the Education Department. Th : 
Ministry of Education is to be abolished, and its power! 
transferred to the heads of provinces, acting, of cours,” 
under their general responsibility to the King. Moreove 
although each household will be allowed to select its om 
creed, instruction in some creed is to be made peremptory it _ 
all schools, the King-Emperor believing, like his grandfathe, 
that the spread of a kind of paganism threatens moden 
society. One would like to see the details of this pla — 
which is another proof of the Emperor’s devouring activity” 
of mind, before pronouncing a final opinion on it. lh 
England the proposal would rouse a storm of opposition)! 
but in Germany, if the conscience clause is only strict! a 
enough, it may be accepted. Neither Protestant nor Catholit™ 
nor Jew will object, and the great sceptical class is a godl 
deal alarmed by the spread of Socialism, and not much afraid 
that schoolmasters can destroy the whole influence of th 
household. They feel a little like the Jew in the City wht 
begged that his son might study with a Bible-class. “I 
keep him a Jew,” said he. : 








The Chilian Government is anxiously endeavouring to col 





ciliate that of the United States. The roughs who attack#! 
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American sailors have been severely punished, the rebels who 
r efuge in the American Legation have been allowed to 
escape, and the President himself has assured Washington of 
his strong desire to remain on the friendliest terms with the 
Union. President Harrison, however, is, it is said, not con- 
tent. He considers that sufficient respect has not been shown 
to the United States, and threatens, unless further undefined 
concessions are made, to send a special message to Congress 
recommending the use of force. The House, being Demo- 
eratic, may not accede, and it is a little difficult to 
understand the motive for pushing matters to extremity. 
Some people say that it is to carry the Bill sanctioning 
great expenditure on the Nicaragua Canal, a project very 
nesr the President’s heart; others, that he suspects cor- 
ruption round him in the interest of nitrate owners, 
who want peace; and others, that he desires to warn 
the Spanish-American States once for all that they must be 
more submissive to the great Republic. 


took r 


The Municipal Council of the City of Oxford have unani- 
mously accepted the proposal made by the Duke of Norfolk, 
in the name of the sub-committee appointed to determine on 
the best site for the proposed statue to Cardinal Newman, that 
jt should be erected in the centre of Broad Street, opposite the 
gate of Trinity College,—the first and last College to which 
Newman belonged. Amongst the subscribers to the statue 
are to be found Englishmen of every shade of theological 
and political creed, including Lord Coleridge, Lord Halifax, 
Lord Lingen, the Dean of Durham, Lord Rosebery, the 
Marquis of Bute, the heads of many of the Oxford Col- 
leges, Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., the late Sir William 
White, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, Professor Bryce, the 
Principal of Manchester New College (Unitarian), Rev. R. 
W. Dale (of Birmingham) and the Rev. Dr. Allon (of 
Canonbury), who are probably the most eminent of the Con- 
gregationalists. It is evident, therefore, that the statue is 
erected to the late Cardinal only as a tribute to one 
of the most eminent Englishmen of his generation, and 
not in any sense as a testimony of theological sympathy. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the unanimity of the municipal 
body to whom the proposal was made, a feeble protest has 
been put forth by Mr. Harman Keble in the Times of Tuesday, 
and by Canon Ince in the Times of Wednesday, on grounds 
of which it is not very easy to appreciate the sentimental 
validity. Canon Ince, who is the Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, speaks of Dr. Newman as having “ won for himself 
the admiration of all English Christians by the genius and 
subtlety and passionate eloquence of his writings, as well as 
by the sincerity and simplicity of his life.’ Nevertheless, he 
strongly objects to the proposed site, which he terms “the 
finest open space in Oxford,” though we do not understand 
that that is precisely the ground on which he thinks it will 
“deeply wound the religious susceptibilities of very many 
loyal members of the Church of England.” The objection in 
his mind is not, we suppose, to the removal of the cab-stand 
which now occupies “the finest open space in Oxford,” but to 
the proximity of the proposed site to the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
erected in 1838 to the memory of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, who were there burnt at the stake. It is “ within 
« hundred yards,” says Canon Ince, “and in immediate sight 
of the spot ” where the martyrdom took place; and therefore 
the erection of a statue to the great Roman Catholic convert 
will be regarded as a “ counterblast ” to the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
and will be supposed to imply that all religious opinions, if 
sincerely held, are equally true and equally false. 


It is not quite easy to follow this remarkable piece of prac- 
tical logic. Supposing that in future years a statue is erected 
to Mr. Gladstone within a hundred yards and in “ immediate 
sight ” of the statue of Lord Beaconsfield at Westminster, will 
it be regarded as a “counterblast” to the statue of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and as indicating that Lord Beaconsfield’s and 
Mr. Gladstone’s politics were equally true and equally false ? 
It might be represented to Canon Ince that the Martyrs’ 
Memorial can hardly be regarded as in immediate sight from 
the proposed locality, for it is well round the corner, though no 
doubt Canon Ince may be referring to a sort of vision which 
can see round corners. But perhaps Canon Ince thinks that, 
as Byron sings “the mountains look on Marathon, and 


would look on Balliol College, and Balliol College on the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, which would be a sort of seeing it at 
second-hand. If only the statue could be lodged in the 
galleries of the University, or at least included in Trinity 
College Gardens, the Canon does not think there would be any 
counterblast. Municipal Oxford, however, does not seem to 
appreciate the subtle conditions under which the bugles of 
Canon Ince’s imagination would be set blowing. And pro- 
bably “the multitudes of English Christians” whose wounded 
feelings are supposed likely to bleed afresh at the sight of 
such a statue in such a place, may turn out to be equally 
insensible. 


The Turks announced recently that they had suppressed 
the rebellion in Yemen; but they admit that it has broken 
out again, and the intelligence is confirmed by news from 
Aden, where they ought to know everything that happens in 
South Arabia, but as a rule know nothing. The insurrection 
is said to be led this time by a descendant of the old Sovereigns 
of Yemen, who have been dethroned for centuries, and pro- 
bably is headed by some one whose pedigree gives him in 
Arab eyes a title to respect. Its object, however, is not to 
seat a dynasty, but to restore the Arab Khalifate, and in 
restoring it, to destroy the ascendency of the Ottoman caste. 
No movement could be so dangerous to the Sultan’s power, 
for it interests at least one-half his Mussulman subjects, 
and is obnoxious only to the slowly decaying Ottoman 
clan. He is, therefore, holding councils and despatching 
troops from all parts of the Empire; but, as usual, there 
is a great scarcity of money. He should win, for he has 
regular soldiers and artillery, and the Arabs have neither ; 
but they are very brave, they have rifles, and when defeated 
they can retreat to regions where the Turks cannot follow 
them. One great defeat of the Ottomans would bring the 
whole population of Arabia to their standard; but they seem 
unable to inflict it, possibly from inferiority of weapons. 


In his speech to his Birmingham constituents on Wednesday, 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Henry Matthews) denied altogether 
the claim of Ireland to a distinct national genius and life 
“ He denied that Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley were of a 
different nationality from Lord Clive: Moore was of the same 
nation as Scott or as Byron: and therefore when this plea of 
a different nationality was set up, he repudiated it entirely. 
There were found in Great Britain racial differences more 
marked than those which existed between Great Britain and 
Ireland,—far more marked and distinct than any which 
divided, say, Ulster from Scotland.” There cannot bea doubt 
of it. Even the Scotch Highlanders are more distinct from 
the Scotch Lowlanders, than the Irish Celts from the Celts of 
Wales. The claim of Ireland to national traditions and 
customs of her own is indisputable. Her claim to any broad 
racial distinction is very disputable indeed. 








Mr. Matthews also made some remarks on the occupation 
of Egypt. He said that since our occupation, justice had 
been better administered in Egypt than at any time since the 
days of Moses. Did he perhaps mean the days of Joseph? 
We were not aware that Moses administered justice in Egypt 
generally at all, even if he did (which we are not told) in the 
Land of Goshen. The accession of a young Sovereign in 
Egypt would render it even more inexpedient than ever, said 
Mr. Matthews, that our occupation could come immediately 
to an end without the greatest and most criminal neglect of 
duty on our part. <A boy of seventeen could hardly be left to 
administer a new system which the Pashas detest, and even 
the people themselves hardly as yet fully understand. 


Mr. Whitley’s death on Thursday, from bronchitis, vacates 
the seat for the Everton Division of Liverpool, and deprives 
the Conservative Party in that great borough of its ablest and 
most popular leader. The seat, however, is safe enough. Mr. 
Whitley won it in 1886 by 4,535 votes against 2,063 given for 
the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. F. Davies,—leaving a majority 
of 2,472 votes. Ata by-election likely to be followed so soon 
by a General Election, the seat will, we think, hardly be even 
contested. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 





Marathon looks on the sea,” so the statue of Cardinal Newman 


New Consols (22) were on Friday 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


HERE is something truly tragic in the fate of the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, though he died in 
his own bed, surrounded by loving faces, and of what has 


now become the most ordinary and, so to speak, domestic 
of all forms of disease. The contrast between his expecta- 
tions and his destiny, his career as it might have been and 
his career as Providence willed it to be, is so amazing that 
it might touch, and we believe has touched, the dullest 
imagination among the myriads in all lands who, from the 
moment his illness was known to be of a dangerous kind, 
watched with the keenest interest for the bulletins. Born 
the heir to the first place among the hundred millons who 
speak English, destined by law and nature to occupy the 
only throne which looks out on dominions on every con- 
tinent, he might have reigned over two generations of 
our children, and have given a name, as his grandmother 
has done, to a division of a stirring century. Men 
say he was not a strong man; but we English ask 
little of our Kings, and he could have sat there, 
at the top of the pyramid, the apparent pivot and 
centre of the action of our race, the silent but every- 
where visible standard-bearer of the flag which represents 
the unity of our people, their history, and their pride. 
There can be no prouder position on earth, and he has 
passed away, struck down, as it were, in a moment, though 
by no human hand, to join that group of shadowy English 
figures, the only son of Henry I., the eldest son of James L., 
the only son of Queen Anne who outlived babyhood, the 
eldest son of George II., who all died without reaching the 
throne, and whom, therefore, great as their rank was in life, 
history scarcely remembers, and the memoir-writer passes 
by with a few scarcely intelligible and utterly useless 
notes. Each of them might have changed the course 
of history, and each passed like a shadow flitting 
across a camera obscura, never defined, never recognised, 
rousing only the interest of a puzzle. There is tragedy 
in all those figures, and in this one it was deepened by all 
surrounding circumstances. The fullness of life was just 
opening before the Duke of Clarence. He had been kept, 
perhaps wisely, perhaps accidentally, rather in the shade ; 
but he had just won, not without struggles, the bride he 
had chosen for himself; he was to be married in six weeks, 
and was then to take his natural place in a world-wide 
society, when the summons came, a mere cold caught at a 
funeral, developing into influenza, and deepening into 
what is now almost the deadliest of all quick-killing 
diseases. His death, a blow to the Royal House, and a 
great shock to the English people, must be a crushing 
misery to his affianced bride, the Princess May, who suffers 
a lot almost harder than his own, who sees her lover 
and a throne torn from her by the same blow, and who, 
about to enjoy a full cup at once of affection and ambition, 
finds it, when scarcely tasted, turned to gall. The deep 
sympathy of the whole country, always touched by 
domestic tragedy, will bring, we trust, some consolation, 
as time will bring some healing, to the heart of this most 
luckless of Princesses, only yesterday the subject of 
showers of congratulations and presents from all con- 
tinents, an object of loving envy to the maidens of the 
whole civilised world. There is no help for her sorrow, 
but the profound pity of mankind, including the enemies 
of her House, may take something, however little, from its 
sting. 

It is vain to say, as Radicals when all is smiling always 
say—in grief they have a different note—that the feeling 
we have described is nearly all factitious. Much of it 
often is, especially the slavish court paid by society to the 
cadets of the Royal House, whose absurd pretensions only 
throw into relief the unrealities of their position; but the 
feeling for the Throne, and therefore for all its inevitable 
occupants, is deep and genuine. Let a Prince of Wales 
be never so unpopular, if he has a fight with death and 
wins it, his victory acts as a new baptism, all that preceded 
being quietly wiped out. It is of the essence of Monarchy 
that the monarch and his household should seem to his 
subjects the central household of them all, one in whose 
joys, and more <n in whose griefs, they have all 
& peysonal sympathy. That sympathy, in spite of the 
spread of a yague kind of Republicanism, chiefly displayed 





upon it, still a living force within the British community 
Nothing that occurs in the small group which is really 
Royal—which may, that is, be called one day to occupy 
the throne—ever escapes the attention of the public; and 
that attention, whenever an event, whether joyous or sad 
breaks the monotony of ceremonial, is transformed into the 
keenest interest. The world knew nothing of the Princess 
May until told that she was to become “ bride of the heir 
of the Kings of the sea,” and then from English com. 
munities all over the earth, it rained telegrams, congratu- 
lations, promises of gifts the details of which it had 
racked human fancy and ingenuity to devise. The Duke 
of Clarence was but a name to the majority; but the 
bulletin announcing his danger turned multitudes cold, and 
millions upon millions would have made serious sacrifices 
if only through them he might escape. It is foolish to 
doubt the fact of this common and vivid interest, and we 
fail altogether to understand why it should be condemned, 
or even criticised. If devotion to the State be a virtue 
—and we do not understand any English Radicals to 
question that—there will be devotion to its symbol; and 
whether that symbol be an eagle, or a flag, or a monarch, 
seems to us immaterial save only in this, that the masses 
will always feel most for the symbol which it has been their 
habit to regard with reverence. Grant that the Republic 
is the higher ideal—and we certainly should grant the 
proposition if we believed mankind to be civilised enough 
to accept it—the Monarchy exists, and while it exists, 
to be interested in it, to be devoted to it, to care 
for its prosperity and grandeur, is to the nation which 
maintains the institution a strong cement. Nothing 
whatever is gained by loosening the bond, by chipping 
it, by boring here and there little holes in it so that it may 
bind less firmly. When the fitting hour arrives, if it ever 
does arrive, let us replace it by another bond; but in the 
meantime, the Englishman who is genuinely careless of 
what becomes of those who occupy or must hereafter 
occupy the throne, will rarely be found to care what be- 
comes either of his country or his race. The emotion of 
loyalty is the antiseptic which prevents, or, if you will, 
delays, for all things perish, the rotting of the mighty 
fabric we call Great Britain. We believe that, with that 
strange political instinct which has supplied to them for 
ages the place of reflective thought, the English, some 
unconsciously, some consciously, accept this view in their 
hearts, and that while the Monarchy stands, the joy or 
grief of the Sovereign, or of an heir to the Throne, will 
be to them as their own. A death lke that of the Duke 
of Clarence moves them not only to emotion, but to 
thought, and in scores of thousands of households the 
succession is anxiously discussed, always with the conclu- 
sion which, because of their interest in the Throne, they 
have a right to reach, “ Let Prince George be married 
quickly.” That is the instinctive thought of the people even 
in its sorrow, and it certainly shows no lack of the desire 
that the dynasty should continue in the unbroken line 
which, by keeping up the sentiment of as it were inevitable 
continuousness, has in all ages and all countries been one 
source of the strength of Thrones. That, however, though 
an unavoidable thought, is not the governing one of to-day, 
which is rightly given to sorrow for a Prince before whom 
such a destiny seemed stretching, and who has sunk, 
disappointed of every earthly hope, into a premature grave. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON POLITICAL 
UNIVERSITY CHANCELLORS. 


T is very difficult to think of Lord Hartington as the 

Duke of Devonshire, for to some extent it seems like 
an attempt to merge the greater character in the less,—the 
statesman in the grandee. That, however, is not the true 
view of the case. Even though a dukedom be in some 
sense an encumbrance to the higher class of statesmen, it 
is an encumbrance only because Dukes so seldom rise to 
be statesmen, not because there is any incongruity in @ 
statesman becoming a Duke. The Duke of Devonshire is 
the last man who would let his rank hinder him from 
serving his country. And as he will be quite as 
willing to serve his country as a Duke, as he was 
when he was a Member of the House of Commons, 
it will probably turn out that his dukedom will only 
enhance his social influence without in any way impeding 
the exercise of his political gifts. Certainly the first speech 





in petty meannesses ghgut Roya! grants, is, we may depend 





he has made as Duke of Devonshire is not wanting 
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in his usual breadth and sagacity of view. We had many 
of us thought that it was perhaps hardly his wisest course 
to accept the Chancellorship of the University of Cam- 
pridge, when his own interests and efforts had run so little 
in academical channels. But those who thought so were 
wrong, and the Duke has explained with perfect clearness 
why they were wrong. “The Universities had been well 
advised,” he said, in so shaping their course as to 
“place themselves more closely in connection with the 
life of the nation,” and one course of action by which they 
could best secure this was “‘ the selection of their highest 
officials from the ranks of politicians rather than from 
those of the learned but secluded leaders of science; and 
he did not think that in that they had failed to exercise a 
sound discretion.” In a word, it is an English instinct 
for every specially distinct and distinguished class to 
associate itself with the external world by finding 
intermediate links between itself and that world. The 
Universities endeavour to make use of great politicians 
as links between them and the national life. These poli- 
ticians know better than scholars, or students of the secrets 
of Nature, what the world will expect of Universities, and 
how the Universities can best contribute to the well-being 
of the nation. In this way the present Duke of Devon- 
shire may even do more than his father to contribute to 
the usefulness and popularity of the University of 
Cambridge. The late Duke was himself a man of science, 
and was hardly in any true sense a politician. The present 
Duke is a vigorous politician, and hardly in any true sense 
either a scholar or a man of science, and for that very 
reason he may, by his advice and influence, keep the 
University more effectually in sympathy with popular 
feeling than even his father. And those who would have 
had him decline the honour because he is not a scholar or 
a student, would have had him decline it for the very reason 
which makes him most useful to the University,—that he 
is not so mucha man of academical rank as a statesman who, 
with ample respect for science and scholarship, knows well 
how important it is to keep up the respect of the nation 
for science and scholarship, and therefore to keep up and 
extend the popularity of science and scholarship amongst 
the ranks of the people. 


In truth, the Duke of Devonshire knows much more than 
this. He knows that one of the greatest of all the advantages 
of England is that in no class is there any desire to keep 
well aloof from other classes, that the caste feeling does 
not prevail anywhere, that in every department of life 
there is perfect willingness to welcome cadets from other 
departments of life,—the consequence being that there is 
none of that envy and hatred between the aspirants to 
power and the possessors of power, between the aspirants 
torank and the possessors of rank, between the aspirants to 
wealth and the possessors of wealth, between the aspirants 
to knowledge and the possessors of knowledge, between 
the aspirants to culture and the possessors of culture, 
which are to be found in other nations, where the fissures 
between different castes are wider and deeper and much 
less easily bridged than they are in England. The Duke of 
Devonshire knows, for instance, that in spite of the rapid 
advance of democracy, the House of Peers still retains a 
great deal of its political influence in England, not because 
it is so distinct from the people, but because it is so often 
reinforced by the people ; because, instead of feeling the 
bitterest jealousy of popular influences, it is itself ex- 
tremely sensitive to popular influences; because it never 
ventures to defend a lost cause with the desperate courage 
of a dying order ; because it fights only for causes for which 
a great popular minority which might at any moment be 
turned into a popular majority, also fights; because its 
Conservatism is a Conservatism for which it finds multi- 
tudes of recruits amongst commoners, amongst tradesmen, 
nay, amongst artisans and labourers,—in a word, because it 
belongs not to a political caste, but at worst to an outvoted 
but still very powerful political party. It is the same with all 
the other classes of the nation. Rank as rank does not stand 
on its blue blood and ostracise the nowveauz riches. On the 
contrary, the nouveaux riches, with all their vulgarities, 

tind only too easy an entrance into the higher ranks,—we 
say too easy, not because we would have the highest ranks 
more exclusive towards plebeians, but because we would have 
them more inclined to repel true vulgarity of mind and pur- 
pose. It is the same with the other classes : the merchants 
shade off quite imperceptibly into tradesmen, the tradesmen 
into shopkeepers, the shopkeepers intolabourers. The manu- 





facturers are constantly reinforced by artisans who have 
saved money; the engineers are constantly reinforced by 
ingenious workmen who have patented inventions of their 
own ; literature opens its arms freely to the Cobbetts and the 
Jefferies who bring fresh ideas and fresh modes of observing 
into the literary ranks; poetry makes more in proportion 
of its Burns, or even its Blomfield, than it does of its Byron ; 
religion welcomes its Spurgeon as heartily as it wel- 
come its Noel or its Beresford. In England there is 
hardly anything but pride felt in the man who can mount 
from one class into the class above. And so it is also, 
fortunately, with science and scholarship. There is none 
of the academical caste feeling amongst our University 
men which prevents them from seeking “‘ a great politician ” 
as their Chancellor. Yet they naturally and wisely seek 
one who is not a “ mere ”’ politician, one who can see some- 
thing good in both the parties of the State, one who is 
even more a patriot than a politician, one who prefers 
reform and improvement to revolution and innovation, one 
who is a hearty Liberal without being a violent Radical. 
In this way, the University not only shades off the learned 
class into the political class, but lends its influence even to 
the shading-off of one political class into another; and in 
days when the political tendency of the hour is towards a 
new exclusiveness which is alien to the life of the nation at 
large, that is no slight boon even to the politicians. It will 
do the new political bigots of the day no harm to know that 
learning and culture favour political no less than moral 
moderation. 





ABBAS IL. 


HE easy transmission of power from Tewfik to Abbas 
supplies good evidence that the British occupation of 
Egypt is neither abnormal nor injurious to the world, but 
corresponds to some felt necessity of the European situa- 
tion. Many external circumstances were opposed to the 
smoothness of that devolution of authority. The event, to 
begin with, was entirely unexpected, the late Khedive 
having been a comparatively young man of active habits, 
no vices, and unusual freedom from the great harem risk, 
poison by some superseded or neglected favourite. The 
French were in a bad mood, quite prepared to take advan- 
tage of any accident menacing to British ascendency, and 
inclined to imagine that the death of Tewfik might give 
them a chance of intervention in favour of a joint Com- 
mittee of Regency, or of the natural Regent, Ismail. The 
Sultan’s mood was altogether uncertain, and so in a degree 
were his powers, for, after all, though there are Indian 
precedents, it hardly rests with the Khalif to upset the 
Mussulman law of succession. The temper of the people, 
which counts for something, though not much, was almost 
unknown, and had they been displeased, there are plenty of 
elements of disorder still surviving in Cairo and Alexandria. 
Lastly, by an ominous accident, Sir W. White had just died, 
and Great Britain was left for a moment in Constantinople 
without any representative either of experience or weight. 
In spite, however, of all these circumstances, the transfer 
of the throne was accomplished apparently without an 
effort, and Abbas, son of Tewfik, to-day, nine days 
after his father’s death, will mount the Khedivial throne. 
The Sultan, influenced, it may be, simply by an honourable 
feeling that as he had sold the succession for a great price, 
he must adhere to his bargain, but more probably by the 
pressure of many fears, one of which is fear of Ismail— 
the only Turk outside the dynasty born in the purple and 
with a party behind him—acted with unexpected prompti- 
tude, and by telegraph recognised the right of Abbas 
Pasha to his father’s full position, which may be best 
defined as that of hereditary Regent of Egypt, with all 
the powers the Sultan can confer, and liable to deposition 
only with the consent of Europe. The Sultan probably 
repented a few hours afterwards, for he summoned Abbas 
Pasha to Constantinople to receive investiture there, a 
command which would have released all the waters of 
intrigue, and have cost Egypt at least £500,000. Abbas 
Pasha, however, was well advised, possibly by the Austrian 
Emperor himself; he had started from Vienna before the 
Sultan’s message reached him; he could not be seized 
en route with the British squadron so near; and to-day, 
surrounded by British troops and hundreds of thousands 
of his countrymen, he will be proclaimed, in the great square 
of Cairo, absolute Sovereign of Egypt. The Sultan’s re- 
pentance, if he repented, comes too late; and without the 





Sultan, M. Ribot has no legal foothold even for remon- 
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strance. The French Government, in recognising, and, in- 
deed, helping to appoint Tewfik, confirmed the validity of the 
firman changing the succession, and no one but the Khalif 
could hope to modify the age of maturity as settled by 
Mahommedan law. Abbas Pasha is Khedive, and there 
is nothing to do except accept the facts, which are,—that 
Egypt is in British occupation; that its people have never 
been so prosperous before; and that with a ruler still so 
young, an evacuation of the Valley would be ruinous to 
the bondholders, fatal to the improved systems not yet 
solidified, and most injurious to those poor fellaheen, who 
support on their patient backs the usurers, the Army of 
Occupation, the Khedivial throne, and all that army of 
functionaries of all nationalities who are ordered to 
assemble in the great square to welcome their new lord. 
For he is their new lord. The prevalent English idea 
that while we are in Egypt its Sovereign is only a 
dignified nobody, is incorrect, except in a very limited 
degree. No one in Egypt forgets that the British 
occupation may cease, and that then Abbas II., though 
his reign might not be long, would while it lasted be, 
both in theory and in practice, as absolute as Mehemet 
Ali. The occupation has not modified in the least the 
theoretic autocracy of the Egyptian ruler. Subject always 
to the ‘Sacred Law,” which can always be interpreted in 
his favour, Abbas II., though a lad of seventeen, is in 
theory the Sultan’s full representative, Regent for Abdul 
Hamid, an absolute monarch, with power of life and death 
over every subject. His father Ismail used this power 
constantly, issuing, it is believed, even secret decrees of 
death, as in the case of his corrupt Finance Minister, 
which, although so abhorrent to European ways, were 
nevertheless entirely legal. The details of Egyptian 
government are, of course, carried on by Ministers; but 
they are responsible only to the Khedive, all their orders 
require the Khedive’s signature, and not only in theory, 
but often in fact, are actually his orders. If a Minister dis- 
obeys, he can be dismissed at once, without either English or 
Turkish intervention—Nubar Pasha was so dismissed—and 
if he were afterwards executed, there would be no redress 
except through a sort of coup d’etat, a sentence of deposition 
extorted, as in Ismail’s case, from the Sultan by all the 
guaranteeing Powers. Nor are these prerogatives in any way 
illusory, like the prerogatives of constitutional Sovereigns. 
The British Minister, Sir Evelyn Baring, is no doubt 
entitled to offer the Khedive advice, and while the 
British Army occupies Egypt, the advice must be ac- 
cepted, lest consequences should follow; but Sir Evelyn 
does not interfere in details, or prohibit the Khedive 
from giving orders, often of the highest moment, to 
individual Ministers. On the contrary, his duty is to sup- 
port the Khedive in doing any act not clearly an inter- 
ference with the mission the Minister is seated in Cairo in 
order to fulfil. There are international agreements with 
the Treasury under which the Khedive can hardly waste 
money at discretion, or borrow heavily without endangering 
his throne; but if Abbas II. liked to exercise personally 
the entire patronage of his State, to dismiss a Minister he 
disliked, or to make the fortune of any favourite he 
approved, it would not be the British Minister’s place to 
interfere; while if he showed a disposition to govern 
actively, and the power to do it well, Sir Evelyn would 
heartily approve. He is there to train the Sovereign 
as well as to guide his policy, and make him fit 
for the independence which is, in theory at all events, one 
day to be restored to him. It is a singular position, not 
only for the Minister, to whom a hundred Indian prece- 
dents have made it comparatively familiar, but for the 
young Khedive, to whom it must be pleasant or oppressive 
according to his character. If he is an essentially sub- 
missive man, as Tewfik was, conscious that he is not quite 
competent to hold his own against all enemies, the British 
Resident must appear to him in the light of a protector, 
a situation which has repeatedly occurred in India; and he 
will feel the weight of the alien authority no more than 
an English Permanent Under-Secretary feels that of the 
responsible Secretary of State. He will even, it may readily 
be believed, treat the British Minister occasionally as a 
convenient Jorkins, and escape from unpleasing impor- 
tunity by pleading the necessity of conciliating his infidel 
friend and upholder. If, on the other hand, he is a man 
of a strong, and especially a jealous character, who loves 
rule, and believes in himself, his hidden rage will be a per- 
petual torment, and may some day lead to a dangerous 








complication. The probabilities are, however, the other 
way. Ina hundred years of this double kind of rule in India, 
we can remember but two outbreaks against the advisory 
Power, that of Meer Cossim and that of the late Guicowar, 
and that is very fair evidence that Orientals find subordi. 
nate princedom at worst an endurable situation. There js 
nothing in the situation of Egypt to distinguish the Valley 
from an Indian Principality, except the international 
jealousies, so constantly and bitterly exhibited; and 
Abbas II. may feel towards them as Tewfik undoubtedly 
did, that they add to instead of relieving the complexities 
of his position. You can make friends with one tutor, 
even if he is rather domineering, particularly if you 
have a hundred opportunities a month of being agree- 
able to him; but friendship with five differing and 
discordant masters is an impossibility. Education does 
not modify the essential nature of Orientals, and a race 
like Mehemet Ali’s may evolve almost any kind of Prince; 
but we may fairly doubt, without being optimist, whether 
the difficulties which embarrass the English in Egypt will 
be increased by any action or aspirations of Abbas IL, 
while the reason for our remaining in Egypt is undoubtedly 
improved. Tutelage seems more natural while the 
Sovereign is a lad, a fact, it is said, already recognised by 
the Arabic native Press. We only hope that Abbas will 
not be too facile, and so tempt his European guides to 
neglect the very difficult and worrying task of training 
which they are now called on to perform. We must play 
fair in Egypt, as everywhere else; and even if we do 
not at heart believe that the English occupation will 
terminate for a generation or two, it is the duty of 
the all-powerful British Minister to see that, as far as 
his influence can help him, the native Sovereign shall 
develop into a competent ruler. He might, if he were, 
govern for himself, yet side strongly with the Power which 
had treated him so well; and of the many alternative 
results which the occupation may produce, that would be 
by no means the worst. The Prince, to a certainty, will be 
surrounded by intriguers, by parasites, by slaves, by women 
bred in the harem; but an Asiatic sometimes survives all 
that, and becomes a ruler with whom, in spite of his radically 
different modes of thought, a British Resident can work 
in the heartiest co-operation. One would like, as real 
guidance in such a speculation on the future, to know 
what this singular figure, a Mussulman Prince bred in 
Egypt but trained in a Viennese school for nobles, at once 
an autocrat and a dependant, an Asiatic and a man of the 
highest European training, thinks of it all, and especially 
what he dreams of as his future; but we shall not know 
that, and probably he does not know himself. 





CARDINAL MANNING. 


STATELY figure disappears from England by tke 

death of Cardinal Manning,—the figure of one who 
has probably wielded more influence in turning the genius 
of the Roman Catholic Church into what we may call de- 
mocratic channels, than any other Englishman of his day. 
If the late Cardinal Newman had far more to do with the 
intellectual relations of the Catholic Church to Christian 
faith, than the eminent man who, though converted from 
Anglicanism six years later than he, became a Prince of 
the Church four years before him, yet unquestionably 
Cardinal Manning has exerted much more influence than 
Cardinal Newman on the practical policy of the Church of 
Rome in this country, and over her relations with the great 
social movements of the day. An eminent foreigner who 
had been very anxious to see him is said to have ex- 
pressed his disappointment in finding him less a Roman 
Catholic priest, than “the skeleton of an Anglican par- 
son.” As for the ascetic exterior which was, we suppose, 
referred to in this ungracious speech, we are not aware 
that it has been unusual for a great Roman Catholic 
dignitary to lead, and give every one the evidence that 
he leads, an ascetic life. But that something of the 
oracular arbitrariness of the Anglican clergyman lingered 
in Cardinal Manning in spite of his asceticism, in 
spite of his Ultramontanism, in spite of his hankerings 
after the medieval philosophy, in spite of his pas- 
sionate sympathy with the miseries and sufferings of 
the poor, cannot, we think, be denied. It is not that 
he had any of Cardinal Newman’s tendency to exalt the 
via media. It is not in the least that he loved compromise 
for its own sake, as so many English clergymen do; still 
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less is it that he wished to steer a middle course between 
“the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No.” On the 
contrary, he rather loved to exaggerate than to depreciate 
the intellectual authority of the Church he had joined. 
He was one of the most enthusiastic of the apologists for 
the Vatican Council of 1870, and leaned much more to the 
interpretation of infallibility advocated by the late Mr. 
Ward than to that advocated by the late Cardinal Newman. 
Nevertheless, there was in him always some disposition to 
assert that kind of clerical authority which is not, and 
does not even persuade itself that it is, final, but rather 
positive and opinionative,—and which the incumbents of 
our National Church have all the more habitually exerted 
that they know of no final authority by which they could 
be overruled. Amongst Roman Catholic priests born 
and bred, we generally see a very clear and strong sense 
of the difference between that to which their individual 
opinion inclines, and that to which the Church has 
given the formal sanction of her authority. They speak 
in one tone of what the Church teaches, and in quite 
another tone of their own personal opinion. The Anglican 
Vicar or Rector does not make this difference. He is 
habitually consulted ou theological and ecclesiastical 
questions, and habitually gives his opinion with a con- 
fidence and yet a vagueness of speech of which Mr. 
Trollope’s picture of Archdeacon Grantly conveys some 
impression. The authoritativeness of his manner is 
really very much greater than the authoritativeness of 
his thought. As the incumbent of a freehold in which 
it is almost impossible for his authority to be ques- 
tioned, he very often gets into the habit of laying down 
the law with an air of what we may call vague absolute- 
ness,—though hardly venturesomeness,—of arbitrary 
authority. The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
never altogether lost that manner, that air of kindly 
imperiousness which gave the impression of caring rather 
to subdue opposition and stop controversy, than to 
clear up doubts and discriminate between settled and 
unsettled questions. His brow was encircled by a certain 
rhetorical nimbus of impressiveness,—which did not im- 
press,—in dealing with doubt or difficulty ; and this cer- 
tainly reminded one more of the Anglican clergyman 
who had never been exposed to challenge or contradiction, 
than of the Roman Catholic priest who had been carefully 
educated to distinguish between what the Church had 
defined and what the Church had not defined and was 
open to discussion, though to profitable discussion only 
so far as the discussion rested on principles of settled 
significance and explicit authority. 

The great merit, however, of the Cardinal whom the 
Catholic Church in England has just lost, was his pas- 
sionate sympathy with the various miseries of the poor, 
and his indefatigable labours on their behalf. Often he 
went, to our mind, far beyond what it was prudent either 
for a dignitary of his Church, or for an English patriot, 
or for a wise moralist to go. His crusade against intoxica- 
tion, for instance, gave the impression of something like a 
fanatic dread of the ‘substance alcohol.” His sympathy 
with Irish Home-rulers often gave the impression of some- 
thing like indifference to British unity and constitutional 
traditions. His treatment of the various great social 
questions which arose during the last seven years of his 
episcopate, often gave the impression of a prelate who 
cared more to alleviate the sufferings of the poor, than to 
stimulate their self-control, and place their relations with 
their employers on a sound and permanent basis. But in 
spite of all these apparent shortcomings, no one could ever 
doubt that the Cardinal threw heart and soul into the work 
of preaching the Gospel (as he understood it) to the poor, 
and that he would have given far more to reconcile the 
poor to the Church, than to obtain even for the Church in 
which he felt so great a pride, any other kind of influence 
and honour. He was often thought to be an ambitious 
ecclesiastic ; but it is not the part of an ambitious eccle- 
Slastic to push such a movement as the Temperance move- 
ment to the almost fanatical extreme to which Cardinal 
Manning pushed it. Nobody has any right to doubt 
that he cared far more to exert the power of the Church 
for the redemption of the poor, than he did merely to 
enhance the splendour of the Church by popularising 
it amongst the masses of the people. His sympathy 
With the people was very deep and tender, nor do we 
believe that his evident desire to reconcile the Church with 
the democracies which he saw looming in the future, was 











nearly so ecclesiastical in motive as it has often been sup- 
posed to be. Had it been so, he could hardly have made 
the mistake, as we think it, and as the greater number of 
the older members of his own Church thought it, of giving 
his cordial support to General Booth in the generous but 
rather wild and dangerous experiment on the dregs of 
our pauperism, which the head of the Salvation Army 
launched a year or soago. Cardinal Manning’s adhesion’ 
to that proposal fell almost like a bomb amongst his 
co-religionists. And though we ourselves thought that he 
then made a moral and economical, not to say a theologi- 
cal mistake, we cannot but recognise that it demonstrated 
his enthusiasm for such projects as having its origin 
in fervent charity for the miserable, and not in any kind of 
ecclesiastical ambition. For amongst his own supporters and 
allies, it lost the Church much more support than it gained 
for her. 

The disinterested enthusiasm of Cardinal Manning, the 
singular dignity of his bearing, and the authoritative 
solemnity,—though it was a vague and rather artificial 
solemnity,—of his speech, made him a conspicuous figure 
among the ecclesiastics of his Church. It used to be said 
that it was worth a long walk merely to see him ascend 
the pulpit of the Pro-Cathedral, without regard even to 
the substance or elocution of his sermon. We do not 
think that he was great as a theologian. There was 
always something of the old Evangelical unction about 
him, and something also of the half-interrogative manner 
of grappling with religious problems in vogue among 
the Evangelicals,—the manner which aims at evapo- 
rating or volatilising theological difficulties, rather than 
at directly confronting and gauging them. He was 
one of the truest and most disinterested of the philan- 
thropists among the Princes of the Church; but his 
theological influence was not half so weighty a factor in 
the religious tendencies of the great communion to which 
he belonged, as his social leanings and his democratic bias. 





LORD ROSEBERY AND THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


T is to be hoped that the letter in which Lord Rose- 
bery announces that he will not again seek to 
represent the City in the London County Council, need 
not be taken to mean that he intends to sever for good 
and all his connection with London municipal affairs. It has 
always been a subject for grave regret that men of wealth 
and position have not oftener sought to connect themselves 
with our municipal life, and the abandonment of an 
attempt to break down the convention that none but the 
middle class have a right to rule in towns, would be a very 
great misfortune. In most things, as we poi.! out else- 
where, we are a very homogeneous nation, class shading 
off into class without any abrupt division. Municij)l life 
is, however, the exception. No doubt a Peer occasionally 
becomes a Mayor—Lord Bute was Mayor of Cardiff last 
year—and if we mistake not, Earls of Derby have on more 
than one occasion occupied the civic chair at Liverpool. 
As a rule, however, the notion of a man of title, family, 
and estate becoming a Mayor or an Alderman has been 
regarded as essentially absurd. In the Middle Ages this 
was not so. Then, as the Bishop of Oxford points out in 
his “Constitutional History,” neighbouring Peers and 
landowners joined freely in the life of the boroughs, and 
held municipal offices. 

How exactly the change of feeling in regard to municipal 
office came about, it is difficult to say. In all probability, 
the original cause was the jealousy and independence of 
the burgesses. They saw the government of the country 
as a whole, as well as public life in the rural districts, 
monopolised by the aristocracy, and they not unnaturally 
determined to keep at least the towns to themselves. 
But the aristocracy, as soon as they were excluded from 
the offices of honour and consequence in the towns, began 
to look down upon those offices. An office which, in fact, 
was never filled by a man of position, soon came to be 
looked upon as one which it was below the dignity of a 
man of position to fill. Hence there grew up the notion 
that it was not fitting for members of the aristocracy, 
either titled or untitled, to have anything to do with 
the government of the towns. It became, as it were, 
a sort of base privilege of the middle class to keep the 
town governments to themselves. This pernicious con- 
vention did not, however, stop at keeping the Peers and 
the landed aristocracy out of municipal life. It has gone 
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further, and hitherto has practically forbidden the older and 
more respected urban families to take part in municipal life. 
With a few noteworthy exceptions, the moment a town 
family becomes rich and conspicuous, its members cease to 
occupy themselves with the government of the town. The 
first sign, indeed, that a family of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, or bankers has risen, is their abandoning all notion 
of taking part in town elections. How different is this from 
what happens in Italy! There it is the commonest thing in 
the world for men of the highest lineage to take part in 
municipal affairs, and to become Mayors and Syndics. If 
we are rightly informed, the present town clerk of Venice is 
directly descended in tail male from a Doge who held the 
Ducal office in the year 800,—he has, that is, a pedigree 
which cannot be matched in England, except by the 
Queen and those who boast a Royal descent. In 
England, however, a man of great family too often feels 
that he would make himself ridiculous by sitting on a 
Town Council and getting himself made Mayor. An 
eccentric Peer may become a Mayor, it is true; but 
this is only because he stands so far above ordinary 
municipal life, that his filling the office is obviously 
not to be taken seriously. It is done “to please the 
town” or to secure political influence, and is to be 
looked on in the same light as the great man’s de- 
scent into the servants’ hall to assist at snapdragon or 
the stirring of the Christmas pudding. Yet the people 
who take up this sort of attitude towards municipal 
affairs are quite enlightened enough to see no harm in 
trade, and readily let their sons embark upon any sort of 
honest business. Oddly enough, the horror of being a Mayor 
or an Alderman has been acutest in what Lord Rosebery 
calls the city which has “the proudest record in our political 
history.” London is full of mercantile aristocrats, yet none 
of them ever think of becoming Lord Mayor. They 
have consistently refused to join in the municipal life 
of the City, and probably if they tried now, would be re- 
pelled. The Lord Mayor invariably belongs to the 
middle class of even City people. That the existence 
of this state of things, both in London and the other 
great towns—Birmingham is an exception, for there it 
is held a real honour to be Mayor—is unfortunate, we 
have no doubt whatever. For good or evil, we are a 
snobbish nation, and the moment any walk of life is 
marked off as never entered upon by members of the 
aristocracy, it falls in popular estimation. Unless all 
classes hold an office honourable, and so desirable, that 
office ceases to attract the best men. Unfortunately, 
there can be little doubt that this has happened in 
regard to municipal office in this country. We have no 
doubt that in reality the middle class furnish per- 
fectly efficient, intelligent, and incorruptible Mayors; 
but in spite of that, the exclusion of the upper classes 
has made municipal life unattractive to the more eager 
spirits in the nation,—to the men, that is, who are most 
anxious to rise in the world. It is not because we 
think that upper-class people are better administrators, 
or more gifted by nature with the power of government, 
that we want to see the conventions which have divorced 
them from municipal life disappear. It is simply because 
we desire to see the town offices made more valuable and 
attractive. Depend upon it, a middle-class Mayor will 
feel his office more desirable if he succeeds an Earl or a 
Marquis. Unquestionably, one of the chief reasons which 
make men desire a seat in the House of Commons so 
keenly, is due to the fact that the whole nation holds a 
seat in Parliament as specially desirable. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we have exaggerated the 
unwillingness of members of the upper class to enter 
municipal life, and that, as a matter of fact, they 
are often exceedingly anxious to do so. They are 
stopped, however, by the jealousy of the “ towns- 
people,” who, though they fight among themselves, 
would all combine to keep out a person whom they 
would regard as an interloper. Hence, it will be urged, 
what we want is, not to teach the aristocracy not to despise 
municipal life, but to teach the townsmen to tolerate the 
aristocracy. There is a certain truth, no doubt, in all 
this. Town politics, except in the very biggest cities, are 
a matter of cliques, and the well-born and well-educated 
outsider would find it very difficult to put himself forward. 
He would unguestionably be often bitterly opposed both 
by political friends and foes. His nominal friends would 
give him no encouragement to come forward; while his 








opponents would use every exertion to stop such inter- 
ference once and for all. The men of position who are 
inhabitants of towns know this, and they therefore feel it 
hopeless even to think of entering municipal life. But 
in taking up this attitude are they not ignoring a 
very material fact? They forget that the middle 
class, who hold the offices, and object to having their 
manor poached on, are not now the depositaries of 
power. The real power rests with the small house- 
holders, and the majority of these are in no way 
affected by the idea that the man of position is coming 
where he is not wanted. They are quite as willing to vote 
for Lord Blackacre as for Mr. Plumm the greengrocer. 
If, then, the Lord Blackacres will only have the pluck to 
appeal to the voters over the heads of the rings which now 
to a great extent control our municipal life, they need have 
no fear of being excluded because they are “swells.” If 
their views are those of the constituency, they will stand as 
good a chance of being chosen to sit on the Town Council 
as any one else. That this is so, was shown in the London 
County Council elections. The men of position who went 
to the poll got perfectly fair treatment. We trust, then, 
most sincerely that Lord Rosebery’s retirement will not 
be regarded as an example that ought to be followed. We 
want new blood and we want men of leisure on the 
governing bodies of our towns, and it is therefore of the 
very greatest importance that men of position should come 
forward. We have no need to defend ourselves from any 
charge of desiring to set up aristocratic privilege. We 
have always combated privilege as politically both im- 
moral and inexpedient. All we want to do is to break 
down a disability,—the disability to take part in municipal 
life which is supposed to attach to persons of position and 
education. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


HE foreign correspondents who deal with affairs at 

. the Vatican commonly begin by saying that nothing 
can be known of the Pope’s intentions, and then go on 
to tell us all about them. The exercise of a little 
common-sense will usually enable the reader to distrust a 
great deal of this information. That nothing is known of 
the Pope’s intentions is likely enough, not so much from any 
special mystery in which they are shrouded, as from the not 
unimportant circumstance that the Pope probably does not 
know them himself. Thus, when we hear that the Pope 
has waived his objection to the Emperor of Austria visiting 
the King of Italy at Rome, or that “the ice has now been 
broken” between the Vatican and the Quirinal, and that 
negotiations for a modus vivendi between the two Powers 
may shortly be opened, it is permissible to remember how 
unlikely it is, a priori, that either bit of news should be 
true. The Pope, though in one sense the most con- 
servative of Sovereigns, is in another the most revo- 
lutionary. Revolutions are commonly made by men who 
have a great deal to gain and very little to lose, and 
this is exactly the position of Leo XIII. A European war 
might give him back some part of the territory he has 
lost, and it could hardly take any more away. What 
reason, therefore, can the Vatican, which is naturally a 
slow-moving Power, have for surrendering in advance the 
possible fruits of a reconstruction of the map of Europe ? 
None whatever that we can see, unless it be that the 
Italian Government are prepared to offer at once all 
that the Pope can hope to gain from a European con- 
vulsion. It is conceivable, no doubt, that they are 
so prepared, that the anarchical forces which are 
ever working underground are nearer the surface in 
Italy than is supposed, and that the Marquis di Rudini 
has by this means been brought to realise the urgent need 
of a union between the Conservative elements in Italy, and is 
ready to make almost any sacrifices to obtain it. This, we 
say, is conceivable. But it is in the highest degree unlikely. 
There is nothing to show that order and internal peace are 
exposed to any special danger at this moment in Italy ; while 
as regards external dangers, they are sufficiently guarded 
against by the Triple Alliance. Indeed, as things stand, 
to make any considerable concessions to the Papal demands 
would to all appearance rather provoke than avert internal 
confusion. It would give a handle to the Extreme Left, 
and make the continuance of the present Ministry in office 
extremely doubtful. However much a reconciliation be- 
tween the Pope and the Italian Government may be 
desired by reasonable and moderate men in both camps, 
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the difficulties that stand in the way of it are so considerable, 
that we may well doubt whether they are likely to be 
surmounted until both sides have come to realise, far more 
clearly than they do at present, the benefits that each 
would derive from it. The phrase, “ A compromise which 
would yield full satisfaction to the Papacy while safe- 
guarding the indefeasible rights of the Crown,” runs glibly 
enough along the telegraph-wires ; but we should not envy 
the task of the diplomatists who had to embody it ina 
working agreement. 

It is not, indeed, that such an agreement is in itself very 
hard to frame. Undoubtedly the Pope wants and ought 
to have something which he has not got. But then, we 
know of no reason why the Italian Government should 
not, without any surrender either of principle or dignity, 
concede this something. What the Pope wants and 
ought to have, is a solid guarantee for his spiritual 
independence,—a guarantee, that is to say, for freedom 
of intercourse with his flock throughout the world, and 
for freedom to frame and promulgate his decisions in 
spiritual matters undisturbed by pressure, other than diplo- 
matic, from the temporal Powers of the world. This was 
the raison d’étre, such as it was, of his old sovereignty. 
While he was a territorial Prince, he enjoyed the technical 
independence which belongs in theory to all sovereign 
States. It is important, however, to observe that during 
the larger part of the Pontificate of Pius IX., this inde- 
pendence was of the most shadowy description. For 
twenty years or so before 1870, the Pope reigned in Rome 
because the French Government willed him to reign there. 
Had the French troops been withdrawn, and had it been 
intimated to the Italian Government that there was no in- 
tention under any circumstances of sending them back, the 
events of 1870 would have been anticipated, and the Italians 
would have entered Rome. A temporal sovereignty of 
this kind—except so far as it is a mere provisional 
arrangement—cannot be regarded as conferring any real 
independence on the Sovereign. All that the Pope gained 
by the French occupation was the substitution of a dis- 
tant and friendly master for one less friendly and nearer 
at hand. Nor is it at all apparent how the restoration of 
the Patrimony of St. Peter would put future Popes ina 
much better position than Pius IX. held while he held 
Rome by the will of the French Emperor. Dependence 
is almo:t inevitably the lot of small Powers, now that the 
great Powers have Europe so much to themselves. The 
Pope, as an Italian Prince, might choose his protector ; 
but there his freedom would end. He would have to shape 
his policy in things spiritual to meet the views of the 
Power that happened to be best disposed towards him ; or 
if he refused to do this, he would have to stand the con- 
sequences in the shape of dangerous enmities. 

There is a long interval, however, between the opinion 
that the Pope would be no better off if he had some por- 
tion of his former territory restored to him and the opinion 
that he is sufficiently well off at present. True, there 1s only 
one flaw in his present position, but it is a fatal flaw. The 
Law of Guarantees secures him the dignity of a sovereign 
Prince; he is not a subject of the King of Italy; his per- 
son and his palace are inviolable; he has a large income 
offered him out of the Italian revenue. But on what founda- 
tion do all these promises rest ? On nothing more permanent 
than the will of a Parliamentary majority. The Law of the 
Guarantees is simply an Italian statute. It was passed in 
the same way as other statutes, and it can be repealed in the 
same way as other statutes. A section of the Italian 
Chamber would like to repeal it even now, and though 
those who wish to get rid of the law altogether are now in 
a minority, a hundred things may happen which would 
turn them from a minority into a majority. Looked at in 


‘the light of an arrangement which secures to the Pope all 


the dignity and independence which every Catholic 
Sovereign—we may go further, and say every Sovereign 
who has Catholic subjects—must wish that he should enjoy, 
the Law of Guarantees is altogether illusory. The fault 
is not so much in the law itself as in the authority on which 
it rests. The Pope is really a tenant at will of the Vatican, 
because at any moment Parliament could repeal the 
statute under which he holds it, and leave it to the 
operation of the general laws which have brought about 
in sO many instances the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property. 

There is a very easy method of remedying this defect. 
All that is wanted to give the Pope the security he 








desires, is to make the Law of Guarantees an inter- 
national instead of a merely municipal instrument,—a 
treaty instead of a statute. This change would give him 
more advantages than he could hope to derive from terri- 
torial sovereignty. It would make it impossible for 
the Italian Government to repudiate the arrange- 
ment except by risking a war. However strongly the 
majority in the Chamber might wish to reduce the Pope 
to the level of an Italian subject, they could only do so 
by putting themselves wrong in the face of Europe, or by 
bringing Europe round to their opinion. But this amount 
of insecurity would equally exist if the Pope were once 
more a temporal Sovereign, with the City of Rome as his 
territory. The Italian people would be as anxious to regain 
their capital as they were to gain it, and whenever the atti- 
tude of the Great Powers seemed to promise them impunity, 
they would once more seize the Pope’s possessions. His only 
protection in this case would be the unwillingness of the 
Italian Government to run the risk of invading his territory, 
and in the unwillingness of the Italian Government to run 
the risk of violating a treaty he would have a protection in all 
respects as effectual. On the other hand, though Italy would 
have given the Pope a valid instead of an illusory security, 
she would still have given him nothing that she has not 
again and again declared herself ready and anxious to give. 
His position would be just what it is under the Law of 
Guarantees, the difference being that it would be secure, 
and not, as now, insecure. He would hold it under the 
highest attainable sanction, the sanction of a solemn treaty 
between the Catholic, if not the European Powers. ‘There 
is something absurd in regulating the rights of a foreign 
Sovereign by a municipal statute. In so far as the Pope 
is independent of the Italian Government, he is not a proper 
subject of Italian legislation. Why, then, if the solution 
is so simple as this, are our expectations that it will be 
adopted so slight ? For this simple reason,—that we have 
not observed the slightest disposition on either side to 
accept it. The Pope’s advisers and the Pope himself are 
old men who have grown up under a system with the fall 
of which is associated a whole series of changes which 
have deprived life in Rome of its charm. Naturally they 
have never ceased to regret the past, or to look to 
a restoration as the only means by which they can get 
back what they have lost. This is not a temper which 
wakes for compromise. On the other hand, the Italians 
have always shown an extraordinary indignation at every 
proposal to treat the Pope’s position as an international 
question. Even while they protest that he is independent 
and sovereign, they deny that any Power but Italy has the 
right to ask whether he really is what they declare him to 
be. It isa perfectly illogical attitude; but nations have 
the power of being illogical very largely developed, and 
so long as this is the case with the Italians, the proposal 
of a modus vivendi seems as little likely to come from the 
Quirinal as from the Vatican. 





THE INFLUENZA. 


NE of the first duties of Parliament, when it meets in 
February, will be to order an exhaustive inquiry 

into the information collected as to the Influenza. The 
ignorance of the doctors as to the causes of the disorder, 
an ignorance which is fully acknowledged by the chiefs of 
the medical profession, is fast becoming a national calamity. 
The fever, at first regarded as an accidental exaggeration 
of the ancient malady called “ cold,” has now reappeared 
for the third time, over an increased area, and with an 
accentuated virulence. The majority attacked by it still 
escape death; but a minority, apparently including all 
who have any liability to lung-disease or any inherent 
weakness of constitution, are killed by it as rapidly and 
certainly as by the great malaria fevers of which the world 
entertains such fear. They die, like the Duke of Clarence, 
within a week of seizure, no possession of means, no 
medical skill, and no perfection of nursing, appearing to 
afford them the least protection. The victims are not, as 
we thought last year, picked from among the officers of 
the social army, for the general death-rate rises sharply ; 
but the disease betrays a distinct malignity towards the 
old, who, in the modern system of society, are those 
who are the most important, and therefore the most 
missed. Men over sixty, if fairly seized by the pest, 
in a day or two develop pneumonia—that is, acute 
inflammation of the lungs and delirium—and then, unless 
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they are exceptionally strong, they die within a week. 
Though the disease does not spare the poor, there is 
hardly a known family in the country without a victim, 
and the list of the dead every day actually alters the 
appearance of the first page of the Times. There is no 
flying from the attack, for it appears everywhere, in all 
countries, and on all continents, besides raging occasionally 
on board ship; and no means of avoiding it, for no one 
knows in the least to what circumstance an attack is due. 
The cause, by the sufferers’ testimony, is usually “a chill,” 
but a chill may come from anything, and in this climate 
is hardly to be avoided by any except invalids, who 
again, in hospital at all events, are by no means 
certainly exempt. So widespread is the pest that doctors 
everywhere are exhausted with work, and that the demand 
for trained nurses has completely beaten the supply. On 
one day this week there was not in London a single unem- 
ployed nurse, while five times as many as exist would have 
been eagerly employed at enhanced rates. Whether the dis- 
order is strictly infectious, is still doubtful, for a condition 
of “liability ” seems still essential to seizure ; but wherever 
men work in crowds —that is, wherever work is important 
—they are seized in dozens, until occasionally whole depart- 
ments of effort are perforce suspended. The malignity of 
the disorder, too, increases. Men apparently in full 
health are struck by it without warning, so that an 
omnibus-driver suddenly drops his reins and is only 
held by passengers on the box, and that a professional 
man driving to his office stops his hansom, drives 
back, and is taken out of the cab in full delirium. There 
is no security, either, that the disease will not grow 
worse and worse. The medical profession have an idea, 
derived from its past history, that it will disappear as 
suddenly as it came; but they can produce no reason for 
this, and they were even more confident during the last 
attack, which, though more serious than the first one, did 
not kill as rapidly as the third has done. For anything 
that anybody can tell, “influenza” may recur every year, 
or twice a year—the last attack was at its height in May— 
increasing each time in potency until it assumes the pro- 
portions of a veritable plague, with an apparent mission to 
slaughter out all the weak of the community, including a 
majority of the old. 





It is useless to treat a disease of this kind as anything 
but a dangerous epidemic, and in all epidemics the grand 
thing for the laity to do is to search, not for cures—the 
doctors will, in their own interest, do that—but for causes, 
which when known will suggest preventives. It is not 
quinine, but drainage, and a knowledge of the conditions 
of malaria, which have nearly extinguished ague; and the 
comparative immunity of this country from cholera is due 
first of all to the certainty that the grand agent, if not the 
sole agent, in its transmission is infected water. We know 
how to prevent small-pox, to isolate scarlet-fever, and to 
cleanse a typhoidal district, but about the prevention of 
influenza we know positively nothing. It certainly travels 
through the air, for it strikes ships still at sea, and appears 
in a hundred places at once, and there is ground for believing, 
we are told, that its victims are ‘‘ poisoned by the entrance 
of a living organism into the body, either through the mouth, 
or, as some evidence would suggest, the eyes ;” but nothing 
is certain, and until there is certainty there can be no pre- 
ventive, which, and not cure, should be the national 
object of search. Dr. Pfeiffer’s discovery of an influenza 
bacillus does not help the world in the least, for granting 
the carefulness of his experiments, and the accuracy of his 
inductions—and we should be slow to grant either, after 
the insignificant result of the Koch craze—the existence of 
a microscopic worm in a diseased lung neither tells 
us how it got there, nor how to get it out. The pre- 
ventive can only be discovered, if at all, by the comparison 
of a mass of evidence best secured by a Commission 
acting under the sanction of Parliament, which, as soon as 
it meets, will probably have ample provocation to activity. 
The Commons were struck last year in quite exceptional 
proportion, and obtained little benefit from the war they 
declared with sulphur fumigations against suspected 
microbes. This time they may suffer more heavily. 
Whatever the mysterious “influence” is, whether poisoned 
air or flights of new animalcules, or a descent from high 
strata of the atmosphere of clouds of gaseous particles 
originally thrown out in some volcanic explosion, the 
Members of the House will all be exposed to it alike; 
they all sit under a cloud of each other’s breath, and they 








are nearly all persons advanced in years, with some 
weak point or other in their constitutions. We may 
have whole Cabinets laid up at once, and parties 
disorganised, because those who would have composed 
a majority are all “down” with a fell disease, which 
appears to be consciously malignant against all its 
victims if they refuse or even hesitate to retire to bed. 
That is the single truth the doctors have apparently ascer- 
tained past doubt. To do your duty as our fathers under- 
stood it, and fight against illness to the last, succumbing 
only when the physical power to keep up has disappeared, 
is to invite death, and render the effort of science to aid 
you hopeless from the beginning. “Relapse” is bad 
enough, but it is not so bad as holding out when once the 
demon has announced that he is coming with the hot 
pincers with which, after a warning of shivers, he begins 
his deadlier attack. Of all men, Members of Parliament 
dislike shirking most, because their masters are the most 
pitiless, and they, therefore, will suffer most acutely. 

We trust, therefore, and believe the House of Commons, 
which will spend any sum on its own comfort, will be 
stirred into activity; but, of course, there is the chance 
that its activity may be useless. The notion that modern 
science can find out everything, is a pure illusion. It does 
not know how the Black Death came, any more than it 
knows how hydrophobia begins, and would be as powerless 
to arrest another visitation of the same kind as it is to 
prevent toothache. We all suppose that such visitations 
are over; but there is no reason for the supposition, except 
that the vitality of the population has much increased, 
which, as regards large classes, is by no means a com- 
pletely demonstrated proposition, though it is as regards 
the whole community. We may trust the “ mercy of Pro- 
vidence”’ if we please, but the mercy of Providence is not our 
mercy,—it spares none of us alive, and the human reason 
can discover no cause for leaving our people unvisited with 
a great epidemic which should not also have spared the 
unhappy population in the Valley of the Volga from their 
visitation of famine. We may discover a cure for “ in- 
fluenza with pneumonic complications,” as we have dis- 
covered a cure for ague; and we may not, as we have not 
discovered a cure for the ever-increasing ravages of cancer. 
We know nothing whatever about it, except that healthy 
living, good shelter, and perfect hygienic drainage do not 
protect us in the least, the heir to the Throne dying of it 
Just as readily as the lowest costermonger. The visitation 
may pass, but it may also develop into one of those 
epidemics which break the strength of nations, and might 
teach us all, if we ever learned anything, not to chatter so 
glibly about the “dangerous rate of increase, which 
threatens before long to overwhelm civilisation.” Mos- 
quitoes never swarm so thick or display such an activity as 
just before a cyclone, after which for half-an-hour they are 
neither quite so numerous nor quite so energetic in the 
pursuit of pleasant food. 








PREACHING FOR APPLAUSE. 

HERE is a statement in last Sunday’s Sun that, speaking 

in relation to the question whether preachers should or 
should not be encouraged and stimulated in their sermons by 
the usual indications which secular orators receive of the 
sympathy (and we suppose also of the disapprobation) 
of their audience, Mr. Stead had said, in a speech at 
Ipswich supporting the practice of applauding preachers, 
that “if he were a minister, he should go mad within 
six months,’—as we understand, for want of it. The state- 
ment, if it be authentic, is very characteristic of the most 
eager advocate for excitement qud excitement amongst living 
journalists, and as an expression of opinion it is all the more 
important because we believe that, both in the United 
States and in this country, there are not a few churches 
in which it is already customary to express audibly to the 
preacher sympathy with what he says, and that the practice is 
rather on the increase than on the decline. We have heard that 
an Oxford dignitary was much shocked and embarrassed, when 
preaching ina small country cburchin the North of England, 
at hearing murmurs of approval interrupting him more than 
once during his sermon,—the rustic congregation not perhaps 
feeling any great enthusiasm, but thinking it the courteous 
and appropriate thing to express approval, whether they felt 
it or not. The present writer can remember in the days 
of his boyhood the open murmurs of applause, and the 
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quite unsuppressed laughter, with which the late Mr. 
W. J. Fox’s eloquence and witticisms were received in his 
chapel at South Place, Finsbury, where he used to range 
about rather like a domesticated wild animal ona sort of 
stage, quoting “yesterday’s Times,” or telling his audience, 
during the time of the Anti-Corn-Law struggle, that the 
harvest depended on “the two P’s, Peel and Providence,” 
—as if some sort of joke, even though it were one as 
poor as it was profane, were more or less expected by 
the rather fast-looking men in white coats who used to 
lounge with their arms over the backs of their seats, 
looking up to that artificial and yet elaborately eloquent 
orator for the amusement no less than the destructive criticism 
of the day. It is not, however, any subject for wonder 
that a preacher who frequently substituted all sorts of 
secular literature for Revelation,—reading, for instance, from 
Leigh Hunt’s “Captain Sword and Captain Pen ” after he 
had read a passage from the Book of Job or the Book of 
Ecclesiastes,—should encourage applause. It is a much more 
serious thing that those who no doubt intend to enforce some 
sort of Christian teaching, should wish to call in the aid of 
this condiment, as we may call it, to religious eloquence, and 
to habituate the audience to sit in judgment on the speaker’s 
efforts precisely as if they were being delivered to a meeting 
in Exeter Hall or the Marylebone Institute. Applause (or 
censure) is appropriate enough to the mere effort of a man to 
carry his fellow-men with him for any particular practical pur- 
pose. Where that is the chief object, there is something quite 
fitting and natural in the persons addressed giving him clearly 
to understand whether he is succeeding in his object or 
failing in it. But the address in a genuinely religious 
service should have for its object, not to earn men’s 
approval, but rather to deserve it, even at the expense of 
earning their disapproval and dislike. There is nothing so 
important for a true religious teacher as to emancipate him- 
self entirely from the fear of censure or the desire for praise. 
There is nothing that would sooner degrade religious teaching 
to the level of political declamation, than to make it appeal to 
the democracy for authority, or to subordinate deliberately 
the voice of God to the clamour of the crowd. 

Dr. Martineau has told us in the preface to one of his 
volumes of sermons, that he prefers the written sermon to the 
spoken sermon, expressly on the ground that the former can 
be and ought to be prepared in solitude, that it may 
proceed rather from the lyrical mood in which the poet gives 
form and substance to his highest visions, than from the 
rhetorical mood in which the orator strives to bend the 
purposes and shape the practical lives of his hearers, to his 
own ends. That may perhaps a little overshoot the truth. 
No doubt the preacher, like the orator, should be in suffi- 
ciently close sympathy with his audience to realise vividly 
whether he be writing in his study or speaking out of the feeling 
of the moment, how he may best gain a potent influence over 
them, and where he is in danger of losing his hold over them. 
But Dr. Martineau is nearer, a good deal nearer, the mark, 
than Mr. Stead. Of all the devices of which we can think for 
prostituting the influence of the pulpit, the device of making 
the preacher look habitually for the stimulus of popular 
applause, seems to us about the most effective. It is no easy 
task for the preacher so to interpret divine teaching as to 
keep it as free as possible of the refraction of human passion 
and prejudice. It is said of some of those who heard the 
only perfectly divine speech to which human lips have ever 
given utterance, “They loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God;” and what was said of the Pharisees 
in the time of our Lord, may certainly be said of human 
teachers in our own time, though many of them struggle, 
and struggle very successfully, against the temptation. The 
true object of preaching is to make God’s will more effective 
than it is in its control over the hearts of the people,—in a word, 
to reveal a theocracy above the democracy. Mr. Stead’s proposal 
would have the very opposite effect,—namely, to stimulate the 
tastes and hopes and passions of the people, and give them the 
impression that what they eagerly desire, the divine will is 
bound to accomplish for them. It is a curious fact that all true 
prophets, filled as they are with the divine ideal and preoccu- 
pied with the imperious commands of the divine will, can hardly 
look at the actual life of man and compare it with their hidden 
conception of what it ought to be, without appearing to be 
rather pessimists than optimists. Deeply as they believe that 


God’s will must in the end prevail, they are thrown into a kind 
of passion of despair when they see how far as the poles 
asunder are the divine and human wills in the world we live in, 
and so it happens that we have those passionate denunciations 
of the actual life of man, which result in such exclamations 
as: “Why should ye be stricken any more, ye will only 
revolt more and more; the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint.” That is not the tone of orators who hang on the 
applause of their audience. The latter will denounce the selfish- 
ness of “the classes,” or the self-will and cruelty of “the 
masses,” according as they find their mood reflected in the 
looks of their hearers; but they will not engage in any vain 
endeavour to make them see that the Supreme Will requires 
from us not merely an abnegation of all the imperious pride 
and selfishness of individual cravings, but even perfect willing- 
ness to submit our most disinterested affections to the pruning- 
knife of his holier and severer wisdom. The last thing, for 
instance, that an orator who lives on the applause of his 
audience would think of, would be exhortations to surrender 
the puffed-up patriotism of a spurious national exclusiveness, 
or to endure with patience exile and blighted hopes, and the 
apparent failure of God’s fairest promises,—a destiny which 
the Jewish prophets constantly exhorted their countrymen to 
undergo with piety and resignation. The orator whose true 
object is to satisfy the eager yearnings of his hearers, can 
never persuade himself that the will of God will disappoint 
those yearnings in spite of all their pertinacity and all their 
ardour. About the worst discipline that can be imagined 
for interpreting the Supreme Will, is the habit of watching 
for the signs of human sympathy and human censure, and 
guiding one’s speech by the forecasts which a quick perception 
of these signs will discern. 

The real meaning of any encroachment of the popular 
voice on the province which should be devoted to the 
study and interpretation of the divine will, is that, wherever 
such an encroachment is distinctly visible, faith in the 
divine will is beginning to ebb away, and that confidence in 
a much more visible and much more restless will is taking 
its place. Men do not applaud the decrees of God. They 
discern them imperfectly, if at all; they apprehend them with 
more awe than hope, with more consternation than humility, 
with more disposition to cry out, “ Be it far from thee, this 
shall not be unto thee,” than “sweet reasonableness ”’ or resig- 
nation. Yet it is the great duty of the preacher to watch for 
signs of this dread Providence, and to warn his people of the 
shadows which are cast before its slow and often apparently 
reluctant though steady approach. 





A WORD FOR RESPECTABILITY. 

Ory of the many charges which have from time to time 

been brought against Christianity, is that its moral code 
seems to consist of nothing but “ Nots.” Its votary, instead of 
being instructed what to do in the various contingencies of 
life, is only directed to abstain from doing this, that, and the 
other, which, whenever he is too much left to himself, as the 
Scotch put it, he may be tempted by his own nature to in- 
dulge in doing. The statement is only partly true as regards 
even the laws of Christianity, the essence of that code, though 
its details involve many restrictions, having been summed up 
by the Founder in tke two positive commandments, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbour as thyself ;” 
and the complaint must be regarded as the outcome of an 
impatience which, like Socialism, forgets human nature, 
rather than of a sober reason. So also, we think, is 
a version of it that is current to-day, a sort of horror 
of respectability which we meet with everywhere in litera- 
ture, under a hundred forms and in every degree of exag- 
geration. The respectable man is not only told not to 
rely on his respectability—which is quite reasonable, for 
Christianity deals, or should deal, with the heart, and respect- 
ability is matter only of conduct—but he is informed that his 
respectability may be counted against him, as if it were, or 
could be, of itself sin. To use the words of the Vicar of Rye, 
uttered, according to the Daily Telegraph, in a sermon of last 
Sunday, “there is more hope of the bad woman and the 
drunkard than of the respectable perfunctory Christian.” 
More secular preachers tell him that he is a “smug” being, 
with little conscience and no emotions, whose faith is mainly 
in the value of material comfort, and whose notion of virtue is 
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rebuke of other respectable neighbours. He is taunted with 
his love for decorum as if it were a criminal taste, and 
abused for his preference for black broadcloth as if his 
censors believed in white linen garments, or would not 
consider him a pauper and a horror if he ever presumed to 
dress himself in sackcloth and ashes. Poets regard him as 
Ulysses regarded Telemachus, in Tennyson’s famous lines, as 
something only to be pitied, being beneath active scorn, and 
novelists impute to him a desire for every vice which they can 
decorously describe. Horror of this kind seems a little hard, 
especially in a country which is what it is mainly because 
there are, say, six millions of respectable men within its 
borders, and we should like those who express it to reflect for 
five minutes on what they actually mean, to imagine for a 
brief space what the world would be like if there were no 
respectables in it, and to tell us clearly whether they believe 
that a working rule of conduct which, if not the highest, is 
opposed to no law, natural or revealed, is really of no benefit 
to the world, whether, in other words, they fancy that 
such a thing as second-class goodness is of no sort of 
merit or advantage. We can tell them that if they 
do, they know little of human nature, and should live 
for a few months, just to acquire charity for English- 
men, in one of the lawless communities,—say, among the 
criminal classes of Paris, or the beachcombers of the 
Pacific, or the rowdies of the American border, or the loafers 
of Valparaiso, or, better still, among the savages who are so 
gentle in legend and so ferocious in fact, or, best of all, among 
Negroes of the Upper Congo or the Lower Nile, not yet tamed 
by the white man, but living “a sincere life” according to 
their own devices. 


They would find very quickly, if they were not killed for 
the value of their shirt-buttons, that although respectability 
is not Christianity or holiness, or even virtue of any but a 
second-rate order, it is the equivalent of moral civilisation,— 
that is,a basis upon which all other good and desirable things 
may grow. Civilisation, properly described, is nothing but a 
system of minute restraints imposed upon ourselves or by others 
in order that no man may be injured or frightened or annoyed 
by his neighbour, and that men may be able to live in some kind 
of community; but just suspend it, and see what kind of a 
roaring wild-beasts’ den you are thrown into instead. Nobody 
is holy because murder is forbidden; but if murder is allowed, 
as it is allowed in some towns of the American Far West, how 
much holiness will there be left then? Little has been accom- 
plished when theft has been prohibited; but until it is 
forbidden, where is the hope of accumulation, or of advance in 
the arts, or of a pleasant place in life for any but the cunning 
and the strong, who, again, cannot, until they can pass laws 
against stealing, benefit by their own rapaciousness? Chastity 
is not purity ; but until chastity can be preserved, where is the 
chance for the domestic virtues, for marriage, fatherhood, the 
home, and all the graces, as well as beneficial influences, that 
those words include? Civilisation of itself is but a veneer; 
but so is the crust we walk on, with all its uses and beauties 
and productiveness, only a veneer, in places like Japan and the 
Eastern Archipelago a veneer through which you can almost 
see the light of the fires beneath. The crust is not to be con- 
temned because it is only a crust, but used and lived on with 
thankfulness, and with some confidence in it too, and loyalty 
to it in the way of cultivation, until the upheaval comes. 
Respectability is just that moral veneer. The man who has 
acquired a belief in it can live and cultivate and im- 
prove until the hour arrives when something better and more 
self-sustained shall in the course of Providence, or of his 
destiny, if you like that phrase better, be required of him. 
Respectability nothing! Just consider what the smugly re- 
spectable man has done for himself. He has so completely 
conquered the instinct of murder, which never quits the savage 
or the true rowdy, that the crime seems impossible to 
him, something which appertains to another order of 
creature than himself. He has subdued the instinct of 
rapine until his neighbour is as himself as far as his 
goods are concerned, and he is as likely to take valuables 
by force as to refuse food when hungry, or to break with the 
habit of sleep. We do not hesitate to say that there are a 
million of white persons in London, with no particular religion 
or piety about them, to whom the theft of another man’s 
spoons is literally impossible, as impossible as for them to 
avoid winking in a glare, or wishing for a greatcoat in frosty 


weather. They have conquered the “primitive instinct” of 
lust, till all men’s wives are safe for them, and, be their inner 
selves what they may, women may, for them, grow up pure 
and gracious and sweet. They have conquered common 
selfishness until they can and do toil every day and all 
day in order that others than themselves may be tranquil 
and atease; that their children may be educated, their 
parents fed—though we admit that the filial habit often lies 
low among them—their wives protected from wearing them. 
selves out with the double toil, child-rearing and earning 
wages, which over at least half the world falls to their unhappy 
lot. Is it nothing that the “respectable man” everywhere, in 
Asia no less than Europe, stops public labour for the women 
of his household? Grant that the respectable man is “smug” 
—a word which properly only means conceitedly spruce, but 
which has become one of vague contempt—and is over- 
respectfal to conventions which are his laws, and desires 
broadcloth, and hot suppers, and a seat in chapel rather than 
a place for prayer, he is still, if only in right of his steady, 
habitual, unsleeping self-control, miles nearer to the true 
ideal than the barbarian, or the savage, or the rowdy. 
The Vicar of Rye would possibly say—we know nothing of his 
opinions, except as represented, perhaps misrepresented, in the 
Telegraph—that he is not better, that he is further from the 
possibility of religious emotion, and therefore from a burning 
faith in Christ and his laws; but he should just preach for a 
twelvemonth to true savages and see. Mr. Spurgeon, who has 
been a kind of apostle to “smug” respectability, could tell 
him better than that, and many an Hast End pastor, who, 
taught by terrible experience, has hailed among his worst cases 
the faintest sign of reversion to the “ respectability ” which 
means, if it means no more, a conviction that lawlessness does 
not pay, and that self-restraint is essential to any kind of hap- 
piness. If the entire flock of the Vicar of Rye has embraced 
the gospel of respectability, they have made an advance above 
what might be their position, which only men who have lived 
where human beings are free even of the restraint of smug- 
ness can properly appreciate. He is right enough in asking 
more; wrong in casting such scorn upon an advance which 
is in truth enormous, and only appears contemptible because 
it is shared in the same generation by uncounted millions, 
who, in their ceaseless industry and self-restraint, make up 
the nations of the world. Take the habit of respectability 
out of London, and what would be the first work of a thousand 
preachers like the Vicar of Rye? Lashing the people back into 
respectability with the sharp thongs of penal law. 

There is, we suppose, among those who honestly sneer at 
or condemn respectability, a secret belief that the love of it 
and profession of it are always accompanied with a certain 
amount of hypocrisy. We should not totally condemn it, even 
if it were so, holding that the man who wishes to murder but 
does not is a better man, as well as a better citizen, than the 
man who both wishes and commits the crime; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is not so. The immense majority of civilised men 
in all countries are sincerely respectable because they wish 
to be, because they deliberately prefer decent conduct to 
indecent, honesty to rapine, the protection of the home and of 
neighbours to the neglect of both. They have made to them- 
selves a conventional creed, which falls, unhappily, far short 
of Christianity, especially in its controlling power in the 
greater emergencies of life, and its influence in elevating the 
soul, but which is in itself a good and wholesome creed 
nevertheless. It takes experience of many sorts of men to 
know that there is such a thing as virtue combined with a low 
ideal; but there is such a thing nevertheless, and it is not 
only not despicable, but an immense buttress to the civilisation 
and the morality of the country which has got it. Respecta- 
bility is a kind of clothing without which we not only see a 
great deal more of the natural man than is desirable, but he 
himself, losing the perpetual training necessarily involved in 
the weight of clothes, becomes perceptibly weaker and more 
liable to moral disease. The naked tribes are not long-lived, 
nor can they resist epidemics; nor has it yet been found that 
their comparative freedom from social hypocrisy conduces to 
the cultivation of the primitive virtues. We can assure the Vicar 
of Rye that he would not like a disrespectable—how odd and 
how characteristic that the English should not have that word! 
—congregation at all, and would find among people with no rule 
of conduct to follow, that the task of conversion was infinitely 








heavier even than, apparently, he finds it at Rye. Britons in 
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a 
woad and nothing else were doubtless free from the hypocrisies 
of respectability, and so they were from its virtues too. He 
may think it an irreverent question to ask, but does he really 
doubt that before the Apostles followed their master, eleven 
of them were in the strictest sense respectable men, hard- 
working handicraftsmen, in conduct a good deal like the 
respectable fishermen of Rye ? 





THE SMALL WORRIES OF LIFE. 
WRITER in the last number of a medical journal, the 
Hospital, while defending the practice of cigarette- 
smoking in moderation, took the bold step of advocating an 
extension of it to the other sex, and advising that women 
should find a refuge in it from the minor ills of life. 
Tobacco-smoking, he maintained, was one of the best and 
most harmless sedatives that we possess for harassed and 
agitated nerves; and as women are more subject to nervous 
disorganisation than men, it was obvious that they would 
find an even greater use for such a sedative than members 
of the sterner sex. It was the constant insistance of the 
small worries of life, rather than its greater griefs and 
troubles, that upset the equanimity of mankind, rendered 
them liable to the insidious attacks of nervous complaints, 
and sometimes made them the victims of premature old 
age. Much misery was caused by the adoption among 
womankind of sedatives that were by no means harmless; and 
much suffering might be saved to them if they were not 
debarred by public opinion from making use of a sedative 
which is allowed to the other sex, and which would be in- 
finitely more soothing and efficacious than those which they 
are frequently driven to use. From a logical point of view 
the argument seems not only fair, but a very strong one. Who 
is it who suffers most from small worries ?—a woman. Whose 
nerves are most easily affected P—a woman’s nerves. What 
is the best and most harmless sedative for distressed nerves P 
—tobacco. Therefore let a woman smoke tobacco. The 
justice of such a contention would be manifest did we not 
suspect that the premisses are not altogether to be relied on, 
Take only that particular one which relates to tobacco ; 
we do not think it will pass a very close scrutiny. Tobacco 
may be, and very likely is, a sedative; but men do not 
smoke it on that account. As a matter of fact, they only find 
out that it is a sedative when they leave it off; and that is 
tantamount to a confession that they have acquired by its use 
an artificial craving which can only be allayed by its con- 
tinuance. As an actual sedative of the nerves, we should be 
inclined to class it with betel-chewing, or with the Turkish 
habit of fumbling a string of beads. It helps to pass away 
the time and distract the thoughts. 


Granting, too, that a woman’s nerves are more apt to become 
détraqué—to borrow a French word—than a man’s are, a fact 
which we have no wish to try to account for, we are not at all 
sure that it is because she is more subject to the smaller worries 
of life than a man is, or, indeed, that she is really more subject 
to them. It is true that the cares of the household, pro- 
ductive as they are of much grievance and trouble, fall 
chiefly upon a woman’s shoulders; but, on the other hand, 
4 man’s ordinary business or profession is quite as full of 
small annoyances and worries, which are every whit as 
irritating as those that beset his wife. The difference, we 
should say, between the two sexes lies rather in the manner 
in which they meet their troubles than in the apportionment 
‘of those troubles. We would not readily dispute the theory 
that it is the steady and persistent pressure of these small 
Worries which work a change in the nervous system more 
surely than any great and sudden trouble, just as the drop of 
water hollows the stones,—non vi, sed sxepe cadendo; but we 
are inclined to believe that the reason, in this case, why one 
‘stone is hollowed sooner than the other, is to be found in the 
greater softness of the stone, and not in the greater frequency 
‘of the drop. Men and women meet the small troubles of life 
very differently. In the first place, a woman often lacks that 
ames of proportion which is necessary to distinguish the 
‘esser from the greater ills: to her, all troubles are of the 
greatest magnitude, and to be mourned equally. The failure 
of a new dress, or of a dinner-party, are calamities over which 
she will sometimes worry herself into a fever. Most men 
Would meet similar troubles with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and then speedily forget them. Then, again, a woman does 


not forget easily, and is given to brooding; nor is she so swift 
to run away from her troubles as a manis. Indeed, she cannot 
be easily induced to run away from them at all; the contem- 
plation of them has a fatal fascination for her. In any small 
misfortune which falls equally upon husband and wife, in nine 
cases out of ten where the man resolutely refuses to remember 
it and hastens to turn his thoughts into some other channel, the 
woman will seem to take almost a perverse pleasure in recalling 
it to her mind and reflecting upon its actual and possible con- 
sequences. Much of this difference in their demeanour is, of 
course, due to the difference of their life. A man can easily 
run out of doors and seek distraction, whereas a woman’s lot 
is to remain at home and think. Indeed, we should say that 
very much was*owing to the greater opportunity that a woman 
possesses of contemplating her worries and brooding over 
them. Yet it is hardly fair to assume that because a woman 
appears to be more affected by small worries, that therefore 
she has more to bear. There are plenty of small worries out- 
side those of the house, which last, we admit, fall mostly to the 
woman’s share,—indeed, in the actual sharing of these little 
woes, we should say that the man generally comes off the 
worse, for when the cook is impertinent, or a chimney smokes, 
the master of the house is almost always called in to lend his 
aid and sympathy, whereas he can hardly count upon much 
help or sympathy from his wife when his own soul is vexed by 
the shortcomings of his clerk or the stupidity of his groom. 
The ills of which we have been speaking are those accidental 
ones which affect the mind and not the body. When it comes 
to questions of the minor ills that affect the body, the case is 
entirely reversed. Here a woman will show an infinitely 
greater and more admirable patience than a man does, and 
while he rages impotently against some small ache or pain, 
she will suffer in the most stoical and resigned silence. 
It is certainly curious how differently the small worries of 
mind and body affect the two sexes. In the case of the 
former, the merely mental worries, a man’s natural im- 
patience of suffering comes really to his aid. He at once 
assures himself that the matter cannot be helped or remedied, 
and therefore that it is of no use troubling himself over it : he 
resigns himself to the inevitable, or rather, to what he chooses 
to consider as inevitable, and successfully hastens to forget it 
and think of something else. A woman’s patience rather 
stands in her way. She cannot bring herself to think that 
the matter is inevitable, and even though she can see no 
possible remedy, she will still trouble and vex herself with the 
vain effort to right the wrong, or to prove to her own satisfac- 
tion that she has been ill and unjustly treated. Take the 
absurdly small case of an extortionate cabman. A man, who 
should be far better able to cope with him, impatiently 
throws him the extra sixpence, and refuses to bother 
himself about such a ridiculous sum. A woman’s whole 
soul is up in arms at the idea of the injustice that is 
being done to her, and nothing will induce her to take 
another sixpence from ber well-filled purse. This attitude of 
hers, of course, is partly due to the fact that she has a better 
understanding of the value of sixpences, but it is a good deal 
more due to her keener sense of justice, wherever she is con- 
cerned, and her patient determination to accept nothing less 
than justice. A man will sit quiet under a misconception 
which is unimportant, and affects neither his honour nor his 
reputation. Hardly ever can a woman bring herself to do 
that; she would rather worry herself to death than allow her 
friends to remain unenlightened. Under what is really 
inevitable, she is most patient,—and a man is very often most 
impatient. Under what is not inevitable, she is most patiently 
impatient,—and a man is, by reason of his impatience, most 
patient. 

Unhappily for her, most of the minor ills and small worries 
to which all flesh is heir, are those of the mind and not of the 
body. For one toothache that besets us, there are a hundred 
mental grievances and annoyances; and through that mys- 
terious connection of mind and body, it is the mental worries, 
rather than the small bodily ailments, that wear out the bodily 
covering. We do not believe, ourselves, that mental ailments 
of this kind yield to the influence of sedatives. Small worries 
may be forgotten by providing some other mental occupa- 
tion, but they can only be deadened for the time by seda- 
tives which immediately affect the body. Mankind can no 
more get rid of those cares by smoking tobacco, than they 





can by drinking. Most men would rather that their wives 
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smoked the strongest cigars, than that they should deaden 
their nerves with morphine, or drown their sorrows in drink ; 
but these would also prefer, probably, that their wives should 
seek a refuge in knitting rather than in smoking cigarettes. As 
an occupation and distraction, knitting would be every bit as 
efficacious, and a good deal more useful. And where would this 
advocate of tobacco draw theline? It would be cruel to deny to 
the servant what was allowed to the mistress, and surely both 
our cooks and our housemaids must be as sorely tried as the 
ladies of the households. The cook, whose nerves are proverbial 
during the hour of dishing up her dinner, could hardly be re- 
fused the comfort and consolation of a pipe throughout that 
trying time. There are countries in which women smoke, and 
in which the result of such a departure may be studied. Both in 
Spain and in Russia the ladies are given to cigarette-smoking, 
but we have never heard that either the Spanish or the Russian 
ladies were less nervous and irritable than their sisters: we 
should rather have said that the exact contrary was the case. 
In other and wilder countries, there are places where a woman 
is hardly ever seen without a cigar in her mouth: but neither 
the Paraguayan nor the Malayan lady seems particularly 
worthy of imitation. The small worries of life will have to 
be met with something better than tobacco, if they are to be 
combated. It is a very modern idea that they should be 
treated medically at all. Our world at present seems to be 
overmuch given up to the search for sedatives and palliatives. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CLERICALISM IN IRELAND. 


[To Tus Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.” } 


S1r,—Your correspondent “Hibernicus” really goes beyond 
all sense and reason in basing a charge of clerical intolerance 
on the rejection of a Protestant nurse—who, after all, was very 
nearly being appointed—for an infirmary in the South of 
Treland. Will he venture to say that a Roman Catholic would 
have even the faintest chance of consideration for a similar 
post—indeed, I might almost say, for any post whatever—in 
a Protestant district of the North? To the Catholic clergy it 
is a matter of extreme importance, as any one who signs him- 
self “ Hibernicus” ought to know, that those who have to 
attend npon the Catholic sick and dying should be themselves 
Catholics. This is only natural, seeing the great value which 
that Church attaches to the timely performance of the minis- 
trations and rites prescribed for persons in that condition. In 
the case of other public appointments than those of doctors 
and nurses, I do not think there are the slightest grounds for 
accusing Irish Catholics, who have patronage in their hands, 
of unduly favouring their own creed. The favouritism, where 
it exists, is much more political than religious; and I doubt if 
there is more political favouritism in Ireland than in England, 
though perhaps it is more openly avowed. I am quite certain 
there is not more in Catholic Ireland than in Protestant 
Treland. 

As to the general question of clerical dictation and intimi- 
dation, exercised by the Roman Catholic clergy upon members 
of their own Church, my own knowledge of Irish Catholics 
(among whom I am glad to number many personal friends), 
has led me to some very definite conclusions. In the first 
place, there can be no doubt that the clergy have claimed 
the right of dictating absolutely the political action of their 
flocks on all questions which have any moral bearing. This, of 
course, means all questions whatever. Thus, we have Arch- 
bishop O’Brien, of Toronto, “commanding ” his flock to vote 
against a commercial treaty with the United States, on the 
ground that demoralisation and corruption would, in his 
opinion, follow any closer union with that people; and thus, 
too, we had Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, denouncing Mr. W. 
F. Cogan for condemning the League, because he thereby 
condemned, constructively, his ecclesiastical superiors, who 
notoriously favoured that body. But the question is really, 
not what the clergy claim, but what the laity will submit to. 
Now, although they do not sufficiently protest against eccle- 
siastical dictation where it is used on their own side, neither 
are they at all inclined to submit to it where it is used against 
them. The clergy, indeed, are all-powerful on questions on 
which their flocks have no decided views of their own. They 
are all-powerful on the education question (including the 


establishment of reading-rooms, libraries, &c.), because, 
although it cannot be said that the laity are indifferent to ip. 
tellectual enlightenment, they have certainly at present no 
strong or definite ideas as to how it ought to be attained, 
But on questions such as the national or the agrarian ques. 
tions, on which the laity have genuine convictions of their 
own, the clergy must either go where their flocks go, or be left 
behind. This was far from being the case some forty years 
ago, in the times of which Sir C. G. Duffy treats in hig 
“ League of North and South.” But between those times ang 
these the Fenian movement intervened,—a movement whose 
direct results were trifling enough, but which accomplished a 
most momentous work in showing that the people could be 
organised for political purposes in the teeth of the most 
determined clerical opposition.—I am, Sir, &e., 
T. W. Ro.ueston, 





CLERICALISM IN ENGLAND. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your number for January 9th contains a letter from a 
correspondent (“Hibernicus ”), describing the intolerance of 
some Roman Catholic priests towards a Protestant lady who, 
having obtained a situation as nurse in an infirmary in the 
South of Ireland, was compelled to relinquish it because she 
was not a Roman Catholic. The following statement will 
show that Protestant England is not wholly free from the 
same influence. 

The matron of a large county hospital in the Kast of 
England recently became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Immediately a violent commotion took place. The 
Board of Management passed a resolution almost unanimously, 
that the interests of the hospital called for her resignation. 
She was appointed without any reference to her religious 
opinions, and having served the hospital faithfully and 
efficiently for fourteen years, she declined to resign. At the 
quarterly meeting of Governors on Saturday last, between 
thirty and forty subscribers gave notice of their intention, 
some of them entirely ceasing to subscribe, others of diminish- 
ing their subscription to the minimum amount which will 
enable them to vote for the matron’s dismissal, should the 
opportunity occur. Happily, the good sense of the governors 
has hitherto prevented such a scandal, but the considerable 
number of subscribers—chiefly clergymen of the Church of 
England and ladies—who object to support an institution 
which exists for the treatment of the sick poor of all 
denominations, and which is well supported by the Catholics 
of the district, because one member of the resident staff has 
changed her religious opinions, seems to place them on a level 
with the priests at the infirmary in Ireland. 

Let us endeavour to bear with these toe conscientious 


last refuge of intolerance is in not tolerating the intolerant.” 
—I am, Sir, Xe., BRITANNICUS. 





SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY’S REMINISCENCES OF 
CARLYLE. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPEcTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to add my protest to that of your 
correspondent “A. W.,” against the cruel aspersions of 
Carlyle on the character of the late Derwent Coleridge, and 
also my confirmation of his statement that F. D. Maurice 
made an application that a vacant preferment then at the 
disposal of the Government, might be offered to the man he 
considered to be eminently fitted to fill it? Iwas calling on 
Mr. Maurice on the very day on which he had made the ap- 
plication, and he told me of it, expressing his great admiration 
and regard for the character and attainments of Derwent 
Coleridge. I was at the time a parishioner of Hanwell, and 
intimately connected with the Rector, Derwent Coleridge, for 
fifteen years, and I can testify that his presence, his high cul- 
tivation, above all his Christian spirit, were appreciated 
alike by rich and poor; while the family at the rectory wert 
always accessible, gracious, and ready to help all who needed 
help. No brother had ever a greater admiration and a deeper 
regard for his brother than Derwent Coleridge kept to the end 
for Hartley. The habit of raking up and publishing every 
scrap spoken or written by conspicuous men is much to be 
contemned. Why inflict such pain on the members of 4 





respected family ?—I am, Sir, &c., L. D. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
[To rH Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

giz,-In your article of January 9th on Mr. Brudenell 
Carter’s letter, there are two passages I should like to say a 
wordon. You endorse Mr. Carter’s opinion that the Asylums 
Committee of the Council contains “ the preposterous number 
of siaty members.” It might be as well said that the Council 
contains the preposterous number of 137 members. I have 
peen chairman of that committee since the Council entered 
on office, and I assure you the work could not be got through 
were the committee even a little smaller. The committee has 
four sub-committees, each of which manages a lunatic 
asylum, in itself almost a little town, some miles out of 
London. Each of these must be visited once a fortnight, and 
the visit takes the whole day. Nor would less than ten mem- 
bers do for each sub-committee, as at each asylum they have 
to split up into smaller groups,—one to go over the wards, 
another to inspect the farm, another to attend to finance, 
&e, Another sub-committee has to watch a fifth asylum now 
being built at Woodford,—no light affair, for by the time it 
is fnished it will have cost nearly half-a-million. The members 
have also to pay occasional visits to many country asylums, as 
far apart as Lancaster and Exeter, where London patients 
are on contract. There are also other permanent, and busy, 
sub-committees—e.g., the one on contracts—and many which 
have to be formed as the occasion arises. This committee is 
obliged to have offices of its own and a staff of clerks, having 
among its other duties to feed, clothe, and superintend over 
eight thousand souls in its own county asylums. 

Iadmit there is one way in which all this work could be 
done by less than sixty members,—even by the preposterous 
number of a dozen. This dozen must be always well, must 
give up the whole of their days—each day at least “eight 
hours ”—to the work, and be paid £1,000 a year apiece.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., P. M. Martineau, J.P., 

Chairman of Asylums Committee, London County Council. 

Esher, January 12th. 

[Weare compelled, by reasons of space, to omit the latter 
part of Mr. Martineau’s letter, in which he quits the subject of 
the asylums. Does he think his committee manages more 
institutions than the Local Government Board does ?— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





HYPNOTISM. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPecTATOR.” | 

$1z,—The article in which you review Dr. Tuckey’s book on 
hypnotism points to a discovery of a very extraordinary 
nature which, if substantiated and followed out, will probably 
throw new light on the physical and metaphysical constitution 
of man. You say that through the agency of the mesmeric 
sleep, you get at a “second self” which stands in closer rela- 
tion to our body than our ordinary self does, producing sen- 
sations in the body in accordance with suggestions made to it, 
and even inducing bodily changes, like the stigmata. 

That which you call the “second self” is probably 
the Yuyq: and our present body is the saya Wuximcv, badly 
translated “natural body.” This “second self” is the 
animal soul which, under ordinary circumstances, is moved, 
and exercised, and combated by the zvedya, our proper 
personality and true ego. It stands, as it were, between 
the spirit and the body, and is acted on, now by one, 
now by the other, and itself acts on both. The hypnotic 
sleep swishes off the xv:iu« from its connection with the Lux 
while this passes under the influence of suggestion, and acts 
with greater force on all the bodily functions, as is the case 
sometimes when ordinary sleep produces dreams. In fact, 
this discovery confirms the traditional view of the tripartite 
nature of man, that he is body, soul, and spirit. These 
three elements of his nature act and react on each other; and 
healthy consciousness is the harmony of the chord. But they 
may be thrown out of gear, and then we have “abnormal” 
consciousness. 

Under ordinary circumstances, nerve-movements are trans- 
lated into sengations, being excited by the objects corre- 
sponding with them,—sugar, for example, producing the 
sensation of sweetness, and we are able to say, ‘I am tasting 
something sweet;’ but when the nerve-movement under 
hypnotic suggestion is made to come from the other end of the 
chain the thought, ‘I am tasting something sweet,’ actually 
sets in motion the proper nerves, and causes the sensation of 
Sweetness, 


YIM 





It is possible that, as alchemy led to the discovery of many 
chemical laws, so the study of hypnotism may lead the way to 
a more scientific and satisfactory psychology than we at 
present possess.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford and Cambridge Club. J. J. COXHEAD. 





UNITARIAN HYMN-BOOKS. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “Spxcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In the article on “Hymnology,” in the Spectator of 
January 9th, speaking of hymns beginning with “O” or 
“Oh,” you say :—“ We turn to one of the best and most beauti- 
ful of the selections of English hymns known to us,—that 
arranged by the Rev. John Hamilton Thom for his Renshaw 
Street congregation, originally in 1836 (to which we are sur- 
prised to find no reference in the article on ‘Unitarian 
Hymnology’), and we find only 33 out of nearly 700 hymns 
beginning with the exclamatory monosyllable.” 

Will you allow me to point out that this book is referred to, 
although not further described, in my article on “ Unitarian 
Hymnody,” on page 1,193? It is a selection of 270 hymns, 
containing the 33 to which you allude. It was made in 1836 
by Mr. Thom, in conjunction with William Stanley Roscoe 
and F. B. Wright, as a supplement to the Renshaw Street 
collection of 1818, made by William Roscoe, the historian, 
and others. The whole collection (with supplement) of 683 
hymns contains 67 of the sort in question. 

In 1858, the Rev. John Hamilton Thom made a new selection 
of hymns for his congregation, also mentioned in my article, 
in which, out of 597 hymns, 66 begin with the monosyllable 
the too frequent use of which you deprecate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. D. Davis. 

[The collection is, we see, mentioned in a single line as that 
of Renshaw Street, but not as Mr. Thom’s ; nor is the character 
of the book which preceded Dr. Martineau’s “ Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home,” and was in some respects superior 
to it,in any way emphasised. We were in error as to the pro- 
portionate number of what we termed “exclamatory” hymns.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


“THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE CENTURY.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SprEctaTor.” } 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct a slight error made by 
your reviewer in noticing the above work in the Spectator of 
January 2nd? The writer says, “It is curious to come upon 
an anthology of Landor from which ‘ Rose Aylmer’ is absent ;” 
and then goes on to inquire as to the reason. This beautiful 
lyric will be found on p. 88 of the volume in question, quoted 
in the article which precedes the selection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED H. MILEs. 








MADAME D’AULNOY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your article of January 9th, headed “The Latest 
Folk-Lore,” you speak of Madame d’Aulnoy, the author of 
the fairy-tales, as having been compromised by intriguing for 
a friend’s escape from the guillotine. To my edition of the 
fairy-tales there is prefixed a short notice, beginning, “ Marie 
Catherine de Berneville, Comtesse d’ Aulnoy, nacquit en 1650 ;” 
and ending, “ Elle mourut 4 Paris au mois de Janvier, 1705.” 
It is difficult to see, therefore, what she could have to do with 
the guillotine, if the notice is correct, which, indeed, is con- 
firmed by her style, that is manifestly of the grand sitele. 
What follows, moreover, that she witnessed an auto-de-fé (spelt 
auto-da-fé), seems hardly consistent with what precedes. There 
appears, therefore, to be some confusion, whence arising, I 
know not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

119 Cromwell Road, January 9th. 

[The “ guillotine” was a mere slip for “the scaffold.” We 
had forgotten for the moment the Revolutionary origin of the 
guillotine.”—Eb. Spectator. | 


HARBERTON. 








POETRY. 


FELICITY. 
A SQUALID, hideous town, where streams run black 
With vomit of a hundred roaring mills,— 
Hither occasion calls me; and ev’n here, 
All in the sable reek that wantonly 
Defames the sunlight and deflowers the morn, 
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Ove may at least surmise the sky still blue. 
Ev’n here, the myriad slaves of the machine 
Deem life a boon; and here, in days far sped, 

I overheard a kind-eyed girl relate 

To her companions, how a favouring chance 

By some few shillings weekly had increased 
The earnings of her household, and she said : 
“So now we are happy, having all we wished,”— 
Felicity indeed! though more it lay 

In wanting little than in winning all. 


Felicity indeed! Across the years 

To me her tones come back, rebuking ; me, 
Spreader of toils to snare the wandering Joy 
No guile may capture and no force surprise— 
Only by them that never wooed her, won. 


O curst with wide desires and spacious dreams, 
Too cunningly do ye accumulate 

Appliances and means of happiness, 

E’er to be happy! Lavish hosts, ye make 
Elaborate preparation to receive 

A shy and simple guest, who, warned of all 
The ceremony and circumstance wherewith 

Ye mean to entertain her, will not come. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 








BOOKS. 
——>———_ 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Mr. SypDNEY deserves some credit for expending a good deal 


of labour in the compilation of this book, and readers 


ignorant of the history and literature of the last eentury may 
find much in it that is amusing, and a little, perhaps, that is 
Judging from the motto from Carlyle on the 
title-page, Mr. Sydney appears to think that, in describing 
the external characteristics of the age, we shall arrive at “its 


instructive. 


inward principle,” and “ whither it was tending;” but to this 
end his gossiping chapters fail to contribute. It is almost 
inevitable, too, in a work of this kind, that representations 
gleaned {rom the romances, plays, and pamphlets of the 


period, illustrative of customs and manners, and collected 


together as a picture of the century, should be eminently mis- 
leading. It is not a general truth that “a fashionable lady 
of the last century seldom awoke until nearly noon ;” that her 
afternoons were spent in the toy-shops in company with her lap- 
dog and monkey, while her evenings were passed at the card- 
table. Asketch from the Tatler leads Mr. Sydney to add that, 
“if the weather proved so unfavourable that a belle was obliged 


to stop at home, she racked her brains to kill the time; and if 
With equal 
reasonableness might Mr. Sydney declare that the toilet-table 
of every fine lady in Pope’s day was covered, like Belinda’s, with 
“ puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billets-doux;” or that the 
offensive verses written by Swift prove the grossness of the 
Irish clergy in his day. The writer allows, indeed, that there 
were many women who spent their days more wisely; but he 
adds the broad and unverifiable assertions, that for every 
woman who lived like Richardson’s Lady Bradshaigh, “there 


she failed in this, had recourse to the bottle.” 


were ten whose mode of living differed little, if at all, from 


that which has just been indicated,” and that “between 
husbands and wives in general at this time, hardly any 
unanimity as regards tastes and recreations can be said to 


have existed.” 


If we may judge from this and from a number of similar 


passages, Mr. Sydney is too apt to regard verse-makers and 
satirists as though they were exact and scrupulous chroniclers. 
The author is an optimist, and apparently, like Macaulay, 
estimates a nation’s progress by its material comforts. In 
clumsy English he exclaims :— 

“Let him turn in which direction he may, where will the 
mechanic to-day find things in anything like the same state in 
which they were in the last century ? Can he lay his finger upon 
a commodity consumed by all classes of the people that is not 
either of better quality or of improved manufacture? Can he 
point to any article of male or female wearing apparel worn even 
by the poorest of the population that is not at the present day of 





* England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. Chapters in the Social 
History of the Time, 
Downey. 


By William Connor Sydney, London: Ward and 





a — 
a quality far superior to that which was then in general use amy 
the wealthy? And may not the same be truly said with respect {* 
food? ..... - Will it be denied that the masses liyg Up. 
nothing, or at any rate expend their earnings upon nothing ag the 
mainstay of their subsistence, except the best and the costliest ot 
all the commonly cultivated productions of the soil ? ” 
The writer who thinks it passing strange that with all the, 
advantages, and the use of free libraries and lecture-halls, t}, 
working classes should “ perpetually grumble and strike,” ha, 
evidently yet to learn that the secret of content is not to be 
found in good living. The growth of luxury and wealth jy 
the upper classes, and the increase of wages in the lower, dong 
necessarily enlarge a nation’s capacity of enjoyment. They 
may add to the wear-and-tear of life, and by making large, 
demands upon its energy, rob it of repose. Our great-granj. 
fathers, by Mr. Sydney’s own admission, lived far easier liva 
than we do. At the same time, they enjoyed and endurg 
much which would be intolerable in these more refined days, 
Cruelty in our age is veiled under the garb of science; jy 
the last century it was rampant in the sports of the peopl, 
Cock-fighting and bull-baiting were the delight of the aris. 
tocracy, as well as of the common people, and the prize-fights 
of the period were not confined to men. Mr. Sydney quotes 
an advertisement that appeared in 1716, announcing that , 
wild bull would be turned loose at Hockley-in-the-Hole “ witi 
fireworks all over him;” and a newspaper paragraph, dated 
1768, announces a fight between two women for a new shift 
valued at half-a-guinea. “The battle was won by a woman 
called Bruising Peg, who beat her antagonist in a terribl 
manner.” Addison and Swift describe the atrocities com. 
mitted by the Mohawks in the early years of the century, and 
how the law could be defied fifty years later may be read in 
the pages of Boswell. What Charles Lamb calls the “ sweet 
security of streets ” was unknown in the Queen Anne perio} 
and under the first two Georges, as every reader will remen- 
ber who is familiar with Gay’s Trivia, and with the shameless 


autobiography of Colley Cibber’s daughter, Mrs. Charke, § 


Gallants of the Lovelace type pursued their vocation with 








effrontery, and duelling, against which Steele uttered a noble 7 


protest, was the mark of a fine gentleman. 
wrote Lord Chesterfield, “is every man who, with a tolerable 
suit of clothes, a sword by his side, and a watch and snuff 
box in his pockets, asserts himself to be a gentleman, swears 


“ A gentleman,” 7 


with energy that he will be treated as such, and that he will F 


cut the throat of any man who presumes to say the contrary.” 

If it were not that by far the larger number of the mex 
distinguished for birth, statesmanship, or letters in the 
eighteenth century died at a comparatively early age, we 
might be inclined to think that the capacity they displayed 
for hard drinking showed a greater toughness of constitutioa 
than their descendants possess. Pope’s friend, Lord Bathurst, 
who, as Sterne said, was a prodigy at eighty-five, and had all 
the wit and promptness of a man of thirty, was an exception 
to the almost universal rule, and his vitality was not due ts 
great abstemiousness, if we may credit the tale, which is also 
due to Sterne, that when about eighty-nine years of age, 
“having some friends with him at his country seat, and being 
loth to part with them one night, his son, the Lord Chancellor: 
objected to sitting up any longer, and left the room. Assoonas 
he was gone, the lively old Peer said: ‘Come, my good friends, 


since the old gentleman is gone to bed, I think we may 5 


999 


venture to crack another bottle.” Dr. Johnson remembered 
the time “when all the decent people in Lichfield got 
drunk every night,” and he said that before his days of total 
abstinence, he had drunk three bottles of port without being 
the worse for it. Convivial habits, from the early years of the 
century to the close of it, prevailed in high life, as well asin 
the lower orders, among the statesmen of Queen Anne and 
the statesmen of George III. 

Another prominent evil of that age which seems to have 
been lightly regarded, was the excessive severity of the 
criminal code. The over-sensitiveness of our time objects to 
the caning of a refractory youth; a century ago, he was liable 
to be hanged for picking a pocket, and, as Mr. Sydney 
truly observes, processions of criminals to Tyburn were 
constantly to be witnessed. The heads on Temple Bar, 
which provoked a lively witticism from Goldsmith as he 
walked under it with Johnson, were a familiar, every-day 
sight in the London of the Georges, and the gallows formed 
@ prominent sign of the age throughout the country. The 
want of sympathy upon occasions that seem most fitted ta 
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have called it forth, was a mark of the common people in the 
last century. In his Voyage to Lisbon, Fielding relates how 
his great weakness, for he was then a dying man, called forth 
the jests of the sailors; and the poor inmates of Bedlam, 
who were treated with far less consideration than the wild 
beasts in our Zoological Gardens, were exhibited as a public 
show. Criminals, too, were exhibited in Newgate before 
mounting the cart for Tyburn. Defoe in the pillory had the 
good fortune to win the favour of the mob, neither did he lose 
his ears, as Pope avers; but sometimes the loss of ears was 
not the worst punishment the pillory brought with it, for 
stones and sticks, dead dogs and dead cats, were generally 
hurled at the unhappy victims, and death was occasionally the 
result. Pressing to death was one of the hideous punishments 
of the time, and in the latest quarter of the century women 
were burnt to death for counterfeiting coin. Mr. Sydney, by- 
the-way, says that the last heads exposed on Temple Bar were 
those of men concerned in the Rebellion of 45. A similar state- 
ment is made by Mr. Hare in his Walks Rownd London; but 
Samuel Rogers, who was born in 1763, “ well remembers ” 
seeing one on a pole, and also another bare pole from which 
the head had dropped,—so that, if the statement of these 
writers is correct, one head must have remained thus exposed 
for at least five-and-twenty years. 

It is strange that Dr. Johnson should have advocated the 
public procession of criminals, saying that if they did not 
draw spectators, they failed in their purpose. ‘The old 
method,” he said, “was most satisfactory to all parties; the 
public was gratified by a procession, the criminal was sup- 
ported by it.” Mr. Sydney points out that in the year in 
which Johnson made this assertion there were fifty-one execu- 
tions in the capital alone, and that two years later the number 
had increased to ninety-seven. 

The eighteenth century was in some respects, no doubt, a 
bratal age, but it gave the country much also that is of 
enduring worth, and its vigour is at least as conspicuous as 
its defects. It is natural that in a compilation of this character, 
the dark side of the age should be made the most prominent. 


In refinement and social progress, and possibly in the higher. 


qualities that make a nation truly great, the century now 
drawing to an end has a whiter page than its predecessor. 
Our material superiority is incontestable; but the life of a 
nation, like the life of an individual, is not dependent, as 
Mr. Sydney seems to think, on the things which it possesses. 
Truly has the greatest poetical teacher of our age said that 
“by the Soul only, the Nations shall be great and free.” 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S “ JERUSALEM.” * 


THERE seems a special fitness in the history of the capital of 
the Holy Land being written by one bearing the name of that 
strange and impenetrable personality whose biography she 
has herself penned, the man in whom the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages and the restless activity of the nineteenth 
century seem to meet, whose dwelling was on the heights 
of Carmel, and whose memory is still held there in a 
quite superstitious veneration, as we learn from the little 
book by F. R. Oliphant (Mrs. Oliphant’s son), part of the 
contents of which first appeared as letters to the Spectator. 
Its merit is in inverse ratio to its size, and of the countless 
travels in Palestine we have read, none has given us so much 
pleasure, for as we turned its pages we seemed once more 
wandering amid the scenes so truthfully and graphically 
described. It is so well up to date that we would heartily 
recommend all intending pilgrims to make it their com- 
panion. Our readers will remember how exactly these 
letters hit the right mean of condensation without in- 
accuracy or dryness, and the same merit attaches to the 
two valuable additional chapters, i. and viii. which are 
characterised by the same charm of a perfectly unaffected 
style,—a style so refreshing in these days of striving after effect. 
Mr. Oliphant’s concluding chapter is a very suggestive one. 
He does not consider the establishment of a Jewish Kingdom 
in the Holy Land at all a feasible scheme, and therein he is in 
accord with one of Israel’s own most gifted sons, who lately 
informed us that Russia would make the support of any such 
Kingdom a casus belli with any European Power that should 
attempt to be a bulwark to it, and that none of them would 





* (1.) Jerusalem: its History and Hope. By Mrs. Oliphant, London: Mac- 
millan and Co, 1891,——(2.) Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Hand, RRS R. Oliphant, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
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care to go to war with Russia for the sake of reviving 
Solomon’s Empire. Mr. Oliphant inclines to the setting-up 
of an independent State in Palestine, under the strongest 
guarantees from all the Powers interested, under the control of 
a European Prince, who should profess the Protestant religion, 
as most likely to be impartial in disputes between the two 
principal Churches. 

But we must now pass from the future of the Holy Land to 
the tale of the marvellous past of Jerusalem, as written by the 
pen of one whose Makers of Florence and Makers of Venice have 
made the great men of old seem to live and move and have 
their being once more. We rejoice to find that this pen has not 
lost its cunning, for Mrs. Oliphant has successfully accom- 
plished the difficult achievement of recasting the familiar 
old Hebrew stories into the language of our own land 
and century without losing their charm, and although 
the modernness of some of her expressions (as when she calls 
Goliath a “swashbuckler,” compares St. Andrew to “some 
Scotch salt-water sea-dog in London,” and speaks of David 
holding a “ Parliament”) occasionally gives the reader a 
shock, these narratives of the past gain in clearness by being 
brought into touch with the present. In many places Mrs. 
Oliphant’s prose rises to the level of impassioned poetry, as 
when she introduces us to the newly conquered Jerusalem; 
but it is a pity that she spoils the broad tones of this grand 
word-picture by dragging in a depreciation of the ancient 
Greeks, and cannot resist a fling at the scientific philosopher, 
for whom she has a supreme contempt, only exceeded by her 
scorn for the whole race of critics, from the learned and pious 
exegetes of this country down to “ that ape of genius, Renan.” 
She ignores the results of their labours even when they have 
removed difficulties from the path of the student of the Bible. 
Thus, in commenting on David’s lament for Jonathan, she 
gives the reading, “ He bade them teach the children of Israel 
the use of the bow,” a weapon used by them, according to 
Psalm Ixxviii., as early as the conquest of Palestine. The 
jarring element introduced by this useless command, disappears 
in the new reading, which makes David direct that his elegy 
should be sung to the tune of “The Bow,” doubtless a familiar 
chant, like that of “‘ The Dove of the Distant Terebinths,” to 
which Psalm lvi. was sung. 

Mrs. Oliphant repeatedly asserts that the Old Testament 
contains the most ancient literature in the world, unaware 
that, not to speak of the precious fragments enshrined in the 
Vedas and the Zend-Avesta (dating, according to Professor 
Max Miller and Dr. Mills, from before the age of Moses), 
and the far earlier Babylonian poems, we possess Egyptian 
papyri, full of the loftiest religious and moral teaching, tha 
were extant more than fifteen hundred years ere that story of 
Joseph was written which she supposes to have been penned 
“before even ancient Egypt had begun to engrave her 
rigid annals upon stone.” Had she studied the thrilling 
record of the recent discovery of the letter from the Priest- 
King of Jerusalem to the King of Egypt, engraved ia 
cuneiform characters one hundred years before the Exodus, 
she would not have imagined the Holy City to have first 
received its familiar name in David’s time, and might have 
begun its history much earlier, though we should then have 
missed the dramatic force given by making the era of the 
Shepherd-King her starting-point. In the David cycle Mrs. 
Oliphant is at her very best, and her character-sketches show 
a truly marvellous insight into the inmost springs of thought 
and action. She penetrates below the pessimism of Ecclesiastes, 
and finds its true key-note. ‘‘ The darker sentence,” she says,. 
“that ‘all is vanity,’ has been adopted by acclaim, a conclusion. 
in which he has simply forestalled every generation of his 
successors. But this, too, is the burden of Solomon not less 
emphatic :—that the joy of life is in the doing: that the gift 
of God is that satisfaction which lies in a man’s work and 
the exercise of his faculties: that he who does with all his. 
might what his hand finds to do, is the happy man.” 

The frequent lapses into idolatry by the Israelites under 
the reigns of Solomon’s successors are traced by Mrs. Oliphant 
to the influence of their heathen wives and mothers, and this 
leads her to make the shrewd remark :—“ It would be curious 
to inquire how much of the habitual contempt of the tone of 
men towards women in all ages is derived from this same 
source,—the habit of the early world to consider the often 
foreign and alien wife as in continued secret opposition... . ... 
The deeply founded doctrine of feminine perversity and 
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unaccountableness may well be one of those survivals of the 
unfittest sentiment which mock science to its face.” In spite 
of his denunciations against women, Mrs. Oliphant is strongly 
attracted by the tragic figure of Jeremiah, and waxes enthu- 
siastic over the nobly born young priest, “with his timid 
habits of the cloister. All against him—Kings and Princes, 
priests and people—and he to stand and proclaim the anathema 
upon them all.” There is much pathos in her rendering of 
the two interviews between the prophet and the feeble, well- 
meaning Zedekiah, so soon to be carried away a blinded, help- 
less captive to Babylon. 

The return from the seventy years’ captivity, and the part 
played in the restoration of the Temple and City of Jerusalem 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, form one of the many finely-cut 
cameos from Jewish history which arrest our attention in 
these pages, which it would be a shame to spoil by fragmen- 
tary quotation. We will therefore content ourselves with 
answering the two questions she here asks so earnestly. 
Puzzled why none of the great modern Jewish capitalists buy 
the Land of Israel for their own people, she exclaims: “ What 
is it, stronger than ambition, more powerful than wealth, that 
holds them back?” From most reliable Jewish sources, we 
learn that it would be thought by them positively wrong to 
buy as a whole that land of their fathers which they consider 
theirs by right, though they may purchase small portions of it 
as individuals, or receive Palestine itself as a gift from 
Gentile hands. Mrs. Oliphant next asks: “By what in- 
cident or series of incidents was a special interest aroused 
in the mind of Cyrus for these exiles? No historical 
problem could be more interesting to solve than this, but 
there is absolutely no information on the subject.” This 
special interest was non-existent, for in his Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments, published in 1888, Professor Sayce 
tells us of a clay cylinder inscribed by order of Cyrus, that 
had been lately discovered in Babylonia by Mr. Rassam, and 
in which we find a reference to the restoration of the Baby- 
jonian captives to their several homes. It is evident from 
this cylinder that no preference was shown to the Jewish 
exiles, but that the other nations which had been brought 
from East and West were restored at the same time to their 
lands, along with their gods, whom they were henceforth to 
worship in peace. 

From a rapid survey of the Maccabean period, Mrs. Oliphant 
hastens on to the reign of Herod, whose “was the hand 
which not only tried to cut off the final and everlasting 
Monarch, but at the same time adorned Jerusulem as a 
bride to await His coming—glorious as in all her vicis- 
situdes she had never been before.” Chiefest among her 
adornments was her Temple, restored by him at “ incalculable 
expense.” Concerning this edifice, our author remarks: “ Of 
these superstructures, it is needless to say, no vestige now 
remains.” If by these words she means only the upper 
courses of stone, this is certainly the case; but in their work 
on Judwan Art, published in 1890, MM. Perrot and Chipiez 
tell us that all those large limestone blocks with sunken faces, 
at the base of the wall of the Haram enclosure, which are 
considered by Mrs. Oliphant to have formed part of Solomon’s 
Temple (including the stones at the south-east angle on which 
signs were painted by the workmen, supposed at first to be 
Pheenician characters, but since shown by Delitsch, Ganneau, 
and De Vogué to be masons’ marks), really belong to the 
structures erected by Herod. 

The author’s modest disclaimer of any idea that her Life 
of Christ can rise to the level of the works of Dr. Edersheim 
or Archdeacon Farrar, disarms all criticism of her most 
reverent treatment of the Judean ministry of our Lord. 
These chapters, in common with the entire volume, are 
adorned with wood-engravings from drawings and photo- 
graphs which are of high merit, and to whose absolute fidelity 
all travellers in Palestine will agree with us in testifying. 
We only wish there had been among them a sketch of the 
supposed true Holy Sepulchre, which is described by Mr. 
Haskett Smith in the September number of Murray’s Maga- 
zine, and figured in a little work on Christ’s Country, by Mr. 
Home. After reading the profoundly interesting details fur- 
nished by these two writers, we can understand the emotions 
aroused in Mrs. Oliphant’s mind by this discovery of our own 
generation, to which she refers (in a note) as “ so extraordinarily 
carrying out all the tomb of our Lord must have been, and 





realising with wonderful minuteness the narrative of St. 
John,” and we cannot forbear quoting her concluding medita- 
tions on the sacred spot (which is situated by that “ green 
hill” outside the Damascus gate, now generally accepted as 
the site of Calvary) :— 

« And low in the side of the hill is a tomb, cut in the rock, like 
all the tombs of Judea: not now a new grave—centuries old, 
dark with age and the filling up of the soil, yet still distinct, with 
its shelf, its couch of stone, the place made for the last relics of 
mortality, yet never finished, one rocky hed, and one alone, having 
been occupied: ‘in a garden’ wild with uncultivated herbage, 
yet not altogether without trace of its ancient use. Was this 
Joseph’s tomb, the place where the watch was set, to which 
the women came in the morning, where the angels sat, and 
the sun of the resurrection shone? This will probably never 
be certainly known until we meet in another state the wit- 
nesses of that event, and trace with them every hallowed 
spot, if such an indulgence of human feeling may be dreamed 
of. But the thought that it may have been so, is one to 
make the heart swell, and the tears rise, as the pilgrim stands 
alone in the silence outside the city, disturbed by no clamour of 
contending creeds, with only heaven over him, no scent of incense 
or glare of lights, but the fragrance of growing grass, and the 
sight of the sun. There is no room for human memories in that 
spot where the greatest of earthly events took place: yet the 
strained human soul moved to its depths may be permitted to 
turn aside with a pang of gladness, to think that this grave was 
discovered in the bowels of the earth with all its solemn possi- 
bilities, by General Gordon, a tender reward and grace from 
heaven, almost a sign of intimate sacred friendship and favour, 
to that true servant, and brother and follower of the Lord.” 





TWO BOOKS ON SKATING.* 
Or the two interesting and valuable works by which the 
literature of skating has been recently enriched, the “ Bad- 
minton Library” volume claims prior notice, on the score of 
its wider scope and greater literary pretensions. The lay 
reader, unless he be young, athletic, and ambitious, will make 
no more of the treatise of Messrs. Monier-Williams, Pidgeon, 
and Dryden, than an amateur who sings by ear will make of 
the full score of one of Beethoven’s symphonies. But in the 
“ Badminton Library ” book, the veriest duffer will find plenty 
of excellent reading well within his comprehension. Mr. J. M. 
Heathcote discourses in a pleasant anecdotical style of the 
origin and development of skating. For the etymology of the 
word “skate,” he has gone, appropriately enough, to Professor 
Skeat, whose own name is orthographically identical with 
the form used in Pepys’s diary. Bone runners, probably 
used on the ice, have been found which date back to 
the Roman occupation, but the use of metal blades was 
almost certainly borrowed from the Dutch. The sport is 
now truly cosmopolitan; it has found its way to Kashgar, 
and by the aid of Professor John Gamgee’s patent, seasons 
and climate can be defied wherever enthusiasts are pre- 
pared to incur the cost. Mr. Heathcote pays a due tribute 
to the extraordinary ingenuity of the Plimpton roller-skate, on 
which all the turns, changes, and figures possible on ice, can be 
executed on asphalte, wood, or marble. The present writer 
succeeded in going backwards at the first attempt on ice from 
his experience on a rink, and Mr. Witham relates the 
case of a friend who, some two hours after he had stood on ice 
for the first time in his life, was able to execute “threes,” 
« double-threes,” “ Q’s,” and “ grape-vines,” all of which he 
had learned on rollers. Mr. Heathcote, in addition to his 
historical introduction, contributes an excellent chapter of 
suggestions to beginners as to the choice of skates and the 
method of using them; reflections on the nature and quality 
of ice; and hints as to immersion and rescue. He also dis- 
courses in a later part of the book on skating as a recreation, 
and on the history of speed-skating, from the days of the 
heroes who lived before “ Turkey ” Smart—the Agamemnon 
of racing—down to the year 1879, when “ Fish” Smart was in his 
prime, and the National Skating Association was inaugurated, 
under whose auspices, as he puts it, “chaos has been reduced 
to order, the atmosphere of the racing-track has been purified, 
and duties akin to those of the Jockey Club with regard to 
the turf, or the M.C.C. with regard to cricket, have been 
relegated to a responsible Committee.” In this good work 
the N.S.A. received the most valuable aid from the late Baron 
de Salis, of Amsterdam, a keen and honourable sportsman, 
who not only displayed the greatest tact, ability, and integrity 
in his management of the Dutch racing-track, but was largely 





* (1.) The Badminton Library: Skating, By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
and T, Maxwell Witham. London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(2.) Figure- 
Skating, Simple and Combined. By M.S. Monier-Williams, W, R, Pidgeon, and 
Arthur Dryden, London: Horace Cox, the Field Office. 
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instrumental in encouraging a spirit of friendly rivalry between 
the Associations of Holland, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Russia, America, and England. At this point the history is 
taken up by Mr. C. G. Tebbutt, a famous amateur racing 
skater, whose chapters on “Holland,” “Modern Racing,” 
“Training,” and “Style,” are perhaps the most generally 
attractive in the whole book. They are profusely illustrated 
with admirable drawings, and a series of instantaneous 
photographs of Mr. J. F. Donoghue and Mr. Tebbutt. 
The latter, taken on the Amsterdam rink, are, as Mr. 
Tebbutt rightly says, the most valuable contribution yet made 
to the facts needed to construct a true theory of skating. They 
are further supplemented by diagrams carefully drawn from 
the actual stroke-marks cut by representatives of the Dutch, 
English, and modern racing styles. 

Great as has been the development of speed-skating in the 
last twenty-five years, it is as nothing in comparison with the as- 
tonishing advance that has taken place in the art of figure-ska- 
ting. The evolutions performed by the original members of the 
Skating Club amounted to about half-a-dozen. At the present 
day, the number of “ Q’s” alone which can be skated toa centre 
amounts to the appalling number of 128, eaclusive of the many 
more which occur in what are known as the Boomerang figures! 
Expert skaters of the first rank have some 250 figures in their 
repertory, and Mr. Monier- Williams mentions the case of a lady- 
skater who knows by heart the eight sets of alternating calls 
given at the end of his book. Looking upon this mighty growth 
from the parent stock of the “once back,” Mr. Witham might 
well say, “Quorum pars magna fui,” both as an inventor and as 
an instructor. - The System of Figuwre-Shkating which he wrote 
with Mr. Vandervell some fifteen years ago, still remains the 
best practical introduction to the craft in existence. A great 
number of the finest skaters of the day were formed upon this 
book, and many more have been actually trained by Mr. 
Witham. The famous bracket-turn was discovered by 
him while skating on rollers, and afterwards applied to 
ice, where it is introduced into the combined figures per- 
formed by all the best skaters. As to the rocking turn 
—the most notable addition of the past twenty years 
to the technique of the figure-skater—it is hard to say 
who invented it. The name was originally given to what 
is now known as the counter-rocking turn, discovered some 
twenty-five years ago by Mr. Vandervell. In some ways it is 
a pity the nomenclature was altered. “Counter” is a 
convenient, but not specially appropriate name. If the 
terminology had not been irrevocably fixed, skaters might 
have called “rockers,” “ clockers”—as the rotation is made 
clockwise—and kept the term “rocker” for the counter- 
clockwise turn. Figure-skating, according to English ideas, 
being mainly a matter of correct carriage, Mr. Witham gives 
minute and explicit instructions as to the proper attitude for 
all the edges, changes, and turns, and recommends all aspirants 
to rehearse these postures at home. An enthusiast will not 
stop here. We have seen a man suddenly assume the attitude 
for a Mohawk while waiting at a crossing, and dreams often 
cheat the beginner into the fond belief that he has mastered 
“that confounded ‘rocker.’” We have noticed a few mistakes 
in the diagrams,—e.g., on pp. 89-90 (where the position of the 
feet is wrongly indicated) and 182; and on p. 161 ad fin. the 
figure “ once forward” is inaccurately described. But these 
are trifling blemishes in an otherwise admirable piece of work. 
Mr. Witham, we may remark, is personally a believer in the 
“Dowler,” or concave-ground blade, which other authorities 
condemn. 

The “Badminton Library” volume is both in size and 
character a book for the study. The work on Figure-Skating, 
Simple and Combined, put forth by Messrs. Monier- Williams, 
Pidgeon, and Dryden, is a practical guide for actual use on 
the ice. These three gentlemen have done more than any one 
else—Mr. Monier-Williams in particular—to introduce the 
difficult modern turns into combined skating, and though the 
first volume contains some excellent hints for beginners, the 
writers are more in their element when dealing with the 
transcendental developments of their craft. They do not 
prophesy smooth things to the ambitious aspirant. On the 
contrary, they are careful to inform him that he “will 
always find fresh work before him, since many of our 
short English winters will pass before he has mastered 
the contents of this book.” They might have added that, 
unless he has great patience, unlimited leisure, and con- 


siderable athletic aptitude, he may hardly hope to fulfil 
his ardent aspirations, unless he can afford to spend his 
winter holidays in the Engadine. The joint-authors of this 
treatise state in their preface that it was on Wimbledon Lake 
that they learnt most of what they now lay before the public. 
But in the second volume, we learn that nearly all the figures 
there given were transcribed from the floor of the real ice- 
rink at Southport, which is now no longer in existence. We 
mention this merely to show that great proficiency in the art 
of figure-skating can only be acquired where natural aptitude 
is combined with unusual opportunities. And then it is not 
enough to have ice: the co-operation of three other skaters is 
practically indispensable, since the especial charm of these 
figures resides in their concerted execution. Between figures 
performed by one skater and by four or six, there is all the 
difference that exists between a simple melody and the 
harmony of a stringed quartet. There is, in fact, something 
eminently esoteric about the art of the figure-skater; and 
this accounts, perhaps, for a certain attitude of condescension 
with which he looks upon his inferiors upon the ice. We 
have known men who were good figure-skaters, and who yet 
did not despise hockey on skates; but they were almost 
lusus nature. The typical figure-skating virtuoso has a 
lofty disdain for any motions which are incompatible with 
the calm repose and finish which, in the words of the intro- 
duction, “ are characteristic of the best men.” He isa serious 
man, with a good deal of the martinet about him. Even in 
these latter and discinct days, he often skates in a tall hat- 
He seldom smiles: the thoughts that are inspired by the 
successful execution of, say, “ Forward bracket, back inside 
three,” lie too deep for smiles. 


The work of Messrs. Monier-Williams, Pidgeon, and 
Dryden may not be as diverting as other works which deal 
with pastime; but it is a solid, practical, and complete hand- 
book. As to skates, they strongly advocate permanent 
fixtures, with edges ground to a right, or (for English ice) 
even a slightly obtuse angle, and condemn straps, acute- 
angled and “ Dowler” blades. The latter still enjoy a con- 
siderable vogue amongst figure-skaters; but our authorities 
condemn them for the following reason :—“ Blades which are 
not parallel in their length, but are ground concave on either 
side, should be avoided, as they travel with perfect freedom 
only upon a curve having the same radius as that to which 
the skates are ground, and must therefore retard the skater 
on all other curves; they moreover increase his difficulty 
in making some of his turns without scraping.” In his excel- 
lent beginners’ chapter, Mr. Pidgeon stoops from his tran- 
scendental level, and gives the young idea a great deal of 
excellent advice. He taboos all artificial aids from the outset : 
insists that the inside edge should be practised before the 
outside, and lays the greatest stress on correct carriage. “It 
can never be too soon realised,” writes Mr. Pidgeon, “ that it 
is impossible ever to skate well unless the figure be held erect, 
even to leaning backwards, the shoulders be turned sideways 
to the direction of movement, the employed knee be kept stiff, 
and the unemployed leg be really unemployed and close to its 
fellow; and finally, that the real hold on an edge depends 
entirely on correct attitude, and not in any way on the push- 
off or subsequent contortions of the unemployed leg.” Mr. 
Pidgeon’s chapter works steadily through edges and turns in 
their order of difficulty, the directions and “wrinkles” for 
executing the rocking, counter, and bracket turns being ex- 
ceedingly Iucid and helpful. As becomes a purist, Mr. 
Pidgeon cannot away with any of the small figures known in 
the craft by the generic name of “kickers,”—to wit, “ cross- 
cuts,” “loops,” “ Maltese crosses,’ “toespins,” and the like. 
He admits their difficulty, bat declares that, with our 
present knowledge, they are apparently impossible to skate 
with the grace and repose which the English school deems 
indispensable. Mr. Monier-Williams, who is principally 
responsible for the nomenclature and code of rules now 
adopted by all the leading English clubs, writes on combined 
figure-skating with a comprehensive grasp of his subject 
which leaves nothing to be desired, and Mr. Dryden, besides a 
chapter on “ Form,” contributes an admirable supplement on 
united or hand-in-hand figures, and on the treatment of ice. 
From the table compiled from the records of the Wimbledon 
Skating Club, we learn that an annual average of eighteen 
days has been enjoyed by skaters during the past thirteen 





years,—an average which Mr. Dryden describes as “far above 
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their reasonable expectations, though probably falling short 
of their unreasonable hopes.” An appendix contains informa- 
tion as to the principal skating clubs, explanations of terms and 
rules authorised by the recent conference of skating clubs, and 
the instructions for restoring the apparently drowned adopted 
by the Royal Humane Society. Thesecond volume containsa 
list of 275 combined figures arranged in groups, and 168 
diagrams of these figures. Some notion of the care and 
trouble expended on this part of the work may be gathered 
from the following fact. Of these figures, 130 were skated a few 
years back a great many times over on the ice of the South- 
port Glaciarium, not only by the authors, but by several other 
experts. “Each figure was then most carefully measured 
upon the ice itself by Mr. Stanley F. Monier- Williams, and 
the drawings afterwards plotted out accurately to scale. The 
diagrams were not drawn from the marks left on the ice by 
‘one skater only, but in every case a mean average result of 
all the skaters was taken for measurement.” It only remains 
to be added that the two volumes, bound in limp leather, can 
be carried easily in the pocket, and are illustrated by some 
excellent drawings from life by Mr. Ronald Gray, as well as 
by reproductions of instantaneous photographs by Mr. Cun- 
uingham, of Cambridge. 





HEINE’S WORKS IN ENGLISH.* 

Mr. Lextanp has embarked on the gigantic and rather 
hazardous task of presenting to the public Heine’s “ Collected 
Works” in an English garb. We are not quite sure whether 
the undertaking, from which Lord Houghton seems to have 
shrunk, is a very judicious one, and whether it would not have 
been more advisable to translate a careful selection only from 
Heine’s writings, copious enough to entertain the reader, 
and sufficiently characteristic to show the peculiar bent 
of his genius,—in fact, all that is really worthy of being 
preserved. In raising our objections to a translation of 
Heine’s complete works, we are by no means actuated by 
any prudish motives, more especially as we notice that 
Mr. Leland has had the good taste, without rigorously bowd- 
lerising Heine, to omit or modify the grossest obscenities— 
the anticipated Zolaisms—in his translation, which fact 
becomes particularly apparent in the version of the fragment, 
From the Memoirs of Herr von Schnabelewopski. It may be of 
interest to point out on this occasion that the obscenities in 
this curious sketch—as probably in many others of Heine’s 
writings—were not so much the result of any innate levity of 
mind, or of a desire to gratify the prurient taste of frivolous 
readers, as of the intention to conceal the serious import 
of his writings. He actually said as much, in a letter to his 
mother, under date of March 4th, 1834, with reference to the 
volume containing the above-mentioned Memoirs. “ Many 
obscenities have been inserted,” he candidly confessed, “ but 
this was done from mere finesse.” He wanted, in fact, to turn 
public opinion with regard to himself into a new direction. 
“ Let people rather say of me,” he wrote in that letter, “that 
Tam a polisson [Gassenjunge] than a serious saviour of my 
country; to be which is nowadays no desirable distinc- 
tion.” The literary historian, in his critical function, must, 
of course, take account of those gross obscenities, and more 
especially of the cause which induced the author to pen them; 
but there is no reason why they should be presented in all 
their crudeness to the English public, to whose taste they are 
repulsive, and we think that Mr. Leland will do well to con- 
tinue to winnow, in some measure, the chaff from the grain, or 
to cover it with a scarcely perceptible film. 

There is, however, another element largely represented in 
Heine’s works, which makes a complete translation of them 
rather undesirable. We allude to the numerous attacks 
directed against persons whose sole importance is derived 
from the fact that they have been selected as butts for 
Heine’s witty onslaughts. The same is the case with a 
number of topics touched upon in his works, and which are 
void of interest for the present generation; at any rate, for 
our countrymen, to whom most of the allusions must be utterly 
unintelligible. We think, therefore, that it might have been 
advisable, as we intimated above, to give to the English public 
a judiciously made selection from Heine’s works, or, if given 
in extenso—for the sake of that completeness of which our 
countrymen are so fond—that they should have been provided 


with notes imparting the requisite information about persons 
and things, both important and unimportant ones. This want 
of sufficient annotation is sadly felt at nearly every page of 
the three volumes before us. Thus, in recounting, in the 
Memoirs of Herr von Schnabelewopski (Vol. I., p. 104), 
the curiosities of Hamburg, Heine mentions the “beauti- 
ful Marianne,” and the “original manuscripts of Marr’s 
Tragedies.” Who was the schine Marianne, and who 
the playwright Marr? The reader might easily be led to 
place the former in the same category with the two grisettes 
mentioned in the subsequent chapter, whilst she is invariably 
described as both “ beautiful and virtuous.” She was Marianne 
Schindler, the famous hostess of a much-frequented restaurant 
at Eimsbiittel, near Hamburg, round whose lifea tale of romance 
was woven by her admirers, which might furnish an appropriate 
subject for a three-volume novel to some imaginative romancer. 
Heine mentions the “beautiful Marianne,” half in jest, and 
half in earnest, among the Merkwiirdigkeiten of Hamburg, 
and some explanation about her would have been of interest 
for the reader. Herr Marr, the “original manuscripts of 
whose tragedies ” also figure among the Hamburg curiosities, 
was the “poet-landlord” of the hotel “ Kénig von England,” 
frequented by the author, who mentions him in the Buch le 
Grand; and the translator ought to have referred to the 
passage in question, which must have been well known to 
him. 

We confine ourselves to pointing out the above two instances 
in order to show the desirability of explaining the allusions to 
the numerous personages mentioned in Heine’s works, and we 
will illustrate by one example only the propriety—nay, neces- 
sity—of elucidating certain passages in them by references to 
his own writings. In The Florentine Nights (Vol.I.,p.10), the fol- 
lowing words are put in the mouth of Max:—“The painted forms 
of women have never interested me so deeply as statues. I was 
only once in love witha picture. It was a wonderfully beautiful 
Madonna in a church in Cologne,” &c. This passage would 
derive greater interest by a reference to a poem in which 
Heine has referred to the above fact in his most melodious 
lyrical strains, and the full quotation of which will afford some 
enjoyment, we believe, to our readers. It is the eleventh poem 
in the Lyrisches Intermezzo, and runs as follows :— 

“Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome, 
Da spiegelt sich in den Well’n, 
Mit seinem grossen Dome, 

Das grosse heilige Céln. 


Im Dom’ da steht ein Bildnis, 
Auf goldenem Leder gemalt ; 

In meines Lebens Wildnis 

Hat’s freundlich hineingestrahlt. 


Es schweben Blumen und Englein 
Um unsre liebe Frau ; 

Die Augen, die Lippen, die Wanglein, 
Die gleichen der Liebsten genau.” 

A general knowledge of Heine’s life is also required in order 
to understand fully the bearing of his writings ; his life being, 
as with Goethe, the best commentary on his works. The 
translator ought, therefore, to have prefaced his translation 
by at least a short biography of the author.* How is it that 
he came to write the melancholy Florentine Nights, per- 
vaded by the gloom of the “poetry of death,” or the half- 
cynical and half-serious Schnabelewopski Memoirs, which 
contain reminiscences of his youth, of his father, and of his 
sojourn in Poland and Holland? What were the home in- 
fluences which prompted him to write the novelistic fragment, 
The Rabbi of Bacharach, and to what youthful impressions 
must be ascribed his predilection for France and the French ? 
The answer to these and many other questions which must 
necessarily crop up in the perusal of Heine’s works, could only 
be gleaned from an account of his life, and a delineation of 
his temper and character. 

Next to the desirability of introducing the translation 
by a biographical sketch, comes the expediency of giving 
Heine’s writings in some systematic or chronological order, 
instead of beginning the series with fragmentary sketches, 
mostly written about the middle of his literary career. The 
beginning ought to have been made, as in Campe’s edition of 
1876, with the Reisebilder, or with the Buch der Lieder, as 
has been done in Grote’s Kritische Gesammtauagabe, published 





* Since writing the above, we have noticed that the publishers of the present 





* The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated from the German by C. G. Leland. 
Vols. I.-III, London: William Heinemann. 1891, 








translation intend issuing a ‘‘ Life of Heine,” from the pen of Mr. R. Garnett ; 
but in the meantime English readers will be sorely puzzled as to the bearing of a 
number of passages in the poet’s writings. 
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a few years ago. There is some plausible reason for the 
arrangement of the volumes in each of these standard editions, 
and the translator ought to have followed the one or the other. 
We must, in particular, express our surprise at the curious 
way in which Vol. II. has been put together, several cycles of 
poems, properly belonging to the Buch der Lieder, having been 
promiscuously inserted. Possibly the translator adopted the 
order of some edition published about forty. years ago; but 
it certainly has not the merit of being either systematic or 
chronological. 

As regards the translation itself, we must at once declare 
that it appears to us in general far more commendable than 
any of the English versions of Heine’s writings hitherto 
published in this country. Of the inaccuracies which struck 
us in comparing the translation with the original, we will 
mention a few only. To the passage in which Heine declares 
of Hamburg “that it was not the infamous Macbeth who 
governed there, but Banko” (Vol. L, p. 100), the trans- 
lator appends the note: “Of course Banquo; pun on bank.” 
The pun is here, however, not on “bank,” but on “ Banco,” 
which commercial term was formerly current at Hamburg 
in banking transactions. The Oberalten of Hamburg were 
not “supervisors” (p. 101), but corresponded rather to 
the English “ Aldermen.” On p. 104 we read, with 
reference to the teeth of the above-mentioned “ beautiful 
Marianne,” that “ she has all of hers fie, all her 
teeth] and hair on them at that.” This sentence will 
prove rather puzzling to English readers. The original 
German runs:—“ Die schéne Marianne hat noch alle ihre 
Zihne und noch immer Haare darauf.” “Haare auf den 
Zihnen haben” means in German to be “sharp,” “resolute,” 
&e., and if the translator had been acquainted with this 
meaning, he might possibly have given an equivalent for 
Heine’s pun on the word Zahn, more especially as he has a 
good command of the English language. The word Winds- 
braut (literally “wind’s bride”) is explained (p. 126) to 
mean “the breeze which precedes the tempest,” whilst it 
denotes the “tempest” or “tornado” itself. On p. 128 of the 
same volume, two Hamburg streets are mentioned, called 
respectively “ Fuhlentwiete ” and “ Kaffeemacherei,” and the 
latter is oddly translated by Mr. Leland “ coffee-factory.” 

It is also to be regretted that Mr. Leland did not subject to 
a thorough revision his former translation of the Reisebilder, 
published in 1855, when he was “quite a young man,” as Mr. 
Lowell described him to us at the time. Most of the old 
errors seem to have been left uncorrected, and we will quote 
one instance only, in order to show how much may be lost of 
Heine’s sallies by a mistranslation. In one of his most biting 
satires on the insipid productions of the “ tract-writers,” he 
says:—“Ich habe nun mal im Schreiben mehr Gliick als in 
der Altonaer Lotterie und da kommt aus meiner 
Feder mancher Herztreffer, manche Gedankenquaterne, Xc., 
—which actually means: “At any rate, I have better luck in 
writing than in the Altona Lottery...... and there flow 
from my pen many prizes of sentiment and many big prizes 
of thought ;” whilst the translator renders the latter part of 
the remark, “There come from my pen many heart-stunners, 
many choirs of thought,”—which translation is made worse by 
the appended note, “Quires of thought, Gedankenquaterne ” 
(Vol. IL, p. 344.) If Mr. Leland had been acquainted with 
the termini technici of the game of lottery, he would have 
known that Treffer means “an ordinary prize,” and Quaterne 
“a winning series of four numbers,” or “a big prize,” and he 
would have been able to bring out fully the meaning of the 
exquisite Heinesque remark. 

We might multiply the instances in which the original has 
been misunderstood, but the above examples will suffice to show 
taat the greatest care must be exercised in translating Heine 
into English. It not only requires a thorough knowledge of 
the German language, but an intimate acquaintance with the 
Persons and places mentioned in his writings, and besides, 
with the political and literary movements of his times. We 
wast add that if we have dwelt so fully on the present trans- 
lation in spite of its shortcomings, it is because we should 
like above all to see Heine’s works—or, at least, most of 
them—rendered into English, and because we think that, by 
taking due care, Mr. Leland would be in a position to produce 
® version worthy of the great writer. 





A TRAMP IN DICKENS-LAND.* 
ENTHUSIASTIC collectors will soon be able to show, not a 
single shelf, but a small bookcase exclusively devoted to the 
housing of Dickens literature. If what everybody says must 
be true, we may take it for granted that Dickens’s own books 
have fewer readers now than they had, say, a quarter of a 
century ago; but if this be so, it is certainly a curious fact 
that books about Dickens are at present written, and therefore 
presumably read, in greater numbers than ever. This is 
specially true of contributions to what may be called Dickens 
topography. It is natural enough that it should be so, for in 
his imaginative treatment of localities as, to a less degree, in 
his imaginative treatment of men and women, observation and 
memory were always in partnership with pure invention, and 
generally they had the larger share in the production of the 
result. No English novelist has left us so many place-descrip- 
tions which can be positively, or with more or less reasonable- 
ness of conjecture, identified with actual localities; and it 
would be strange if the Dickens enthusiast did not feel the 
fascination of making, or mentally following, a pilgrimage in 
the footsteps of the great master of romantic realism. 

A Week’s Tramp in Dickens-Land is the record of one of 
these pilgrimages made by Mr. Hughes and his artist-friend 
Mr. Kitton, and it is one of the most interesting and enter- 
taining specimens of the class of literature to which it belongs. 
Of course the special kind of enthusiasm which inspires the 
book is an emotion that strongly tempts a writer to sins 
of triviality, far-fetchedness, and irrelevance, and Mr. 
Hughes has not always been successful in resisting these 
temptations; indeed, without any lack of charity, it 
may be conjectured that he has succumbed without a 
struggle. Of simple trivialities, the London chapter provides 
the largest number of specimens. It was surely unnecessary 
for Mr. Hughes to quote from David Copperfield the familiar 
description of the two pudding-shops in the Strand, simply to 
serve as an illustration of the statement that they have “long 
been removed ;” and there is something almost fatuous in the 
remark that David’s reference to “my set of chambers” in 
Buckingham Street “seems to point to the possibility of 
Dickens having resided there,” especially as the conjecture is 
immediately followed by the candid but flat admission that 
“there is no evidence to prove it.” Then Mr. Hughes tells us 
that somebody “thinks” that Miss La Creevy lived at 
111 Strand, and, again, that somebody else has “ supposed ” 
that the “ Magpie and Stump,” where Mr. Pickwick heard the 
old man’s story of the Queer Client, is identical with “The 
Old George the Fourth” in Clare Market. There are perhaps 
a score or two of these barren trifles of hypothesis, which 
increase the bulk of Mr. Hughes’s record without in the least 
increasing its real value or interest; but the most flagrant 
example of padding is to be found in the first of the really 
interesting chapters devoted to the Kentish city which so 
often provided Dickens with a background. When Mr. 
Micawber had an opportunity of entering the Medway coal- 
trade, he thought it necessary to run down and have a look at the 
Medway; and, with similar inconsequence, when Mr. Hughes set 
himself to write about Dickens’s Rochester, he felt it incumbent 
upon him to take us back to the Rochester of the Middle Ages ; 
—to tell us that so far back as A.D. 600 it boasted a wall; that 
in the seventh century it was plundered by the Mercians, and 
in the ninth invaded by the Danes; that twice it suffered from 
great conflagrations; that four times it has been honoured by 
Royal visits; and so on, through all the items of arid fact 
which are—as it is right and fitting they should be—the mono- 
poly of the guide-book compilers. 

Excursions of this kind are serious lapses from literary 
virtue; but, as a rule, Mr. Hughes makes a speedy recovery, 
and the excision of some thirty or forty of his 426 pages 
would purge the volume of all really irritating irrelevances. 
The chapter which immediately follows the introduction is 
perhaps the least valuable, because Dickens’s London has 
been too energetically explored to leave many discoveries to 
be made by a new-comer into the field; but in and around 
Rochester and the other Kentish towns where the greater part 
of the week of pilgrimage was spent, every day was a day of 
bonnes fortunes. The quiet old city has, of course, personal 
as well as literary Dickensian associations, for when, in 1856, 





* A Week’s Tramp in Dickens-Land. Together with Personal Reminiscences 
of the “Inimitable Boz” therein collected. By William K. Hughes, F.Z.5. 
With Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, and other Artists. London: Chapman and 
Hal!. 
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the novelist was able to realise the dream of his childhood by 
becoming the possessor and inhabitant of Gad’s Hill Place, 
fourteen years of active life were still before him. So early, 
however, as the days of Pickwick, Rochester localities had 
been made to serve as backgrounds, and there is a charming 
simplicity of enthusiasm in Mr. Hughes’s expressions of delight 
at the discovery that the bedrooms at the “ Bull” assigned to 
himself and Mr. Kitton were the very chambers (Nos. 13 and 
19) allotted by Dickens to Messrs. Winkle and Tupman, when 
the Pickwickians paid their eventful visit to Rochester 
with that very undesirable travelling companion, Mr. Alfred 
Jingle. Rochester reappears under various names in Seven 
Poor Travellers, in The Uncommercial Traveller, and in 
Great Expectations; but it is as the Cloisterham of The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood that it possesses the greatest number 
of points of interest for Dickens students. The old Cathedral 
dominates the story; hard by is Minor Canon Row—called in 
the novel Minor Canon Corner—and not far away are “The 
Monk’s Vineyard,” locally known as “ The Vines,” the “ Nun’s 
House,” where Rosa Bud was a pupil, and the three buildings 
each of which seems to have contributed some detail to that 
“ Jasper’s Gatehouse ” which will probably outlast them all. 
A record which Mr. Hughes has preserved from oblivion 
suggests a probability that Edwin Drood may have been a 
Rochester story in origin as well as in local “ appointments.” 
He was informed by Mr. Syms, manager of the local Gas 
Company, and an old resident in the city, that many years 
ago,— 

“A well-to-do person, a bachelor (who lived somewhere near 
the site of the present Savings Bank in High Street, Kochester, 
Chatham end), was the guardian and trustee of a nephew (a 
minor) who was the inheritor of a large property. Business, 
pleasure, or a desire to seek health, took the nephew to the West 
Indies, from which he returned somewhat unexpectedly. After 
his return, he suddenly disappeared, and was supposed to have 
gone another voyage, but no one ever saw or heard of him again, 
and the matter was soon forgotten. When, however, certain ex- 
cavations were being made for some improvements or additions to 
the Bank, the skeleton of a young man was discovered ; and local 
tradition couples the circumstance with the probability of the 
murder of the nephew by the uncle.” 

Mr. Hughes has drawn from Mr. Fildes and the present Mr. 
Charles Dickens two rather interesting, but, as they seem to us, 
by no means conclusive contributions to the solution of the 
narrative problem which is still—in a sense not anticipated by 
the propounder—the “ mystery ” of Edwin Drood. Some time 
before his too early death, Mr. R. A. Proctor (whose remarkable 
powers of analysis and synthesis were manifested not only in 
his astronomical works, but in his papers on whist and on the 
doctrine of chances) published a little book entitled Watched 
by the Dead, the object of which was to show that Dickens 
clearly intended in Edwin Drood to utilise in a new and 
striking manner a narrative idea that is to be found in nearly 
all his novels published subsequently to Pickwick ; and that in 
this intention is to be found a distinct suggestion of the nature 
of the dénouement. This idea is that of a wrongdoer being 
constantly watched, and finally hunted down, by some person 
whom he regards with no suspicion, but probably with con- 
tempt; and Mr. Proctor’s theory was, that in The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood this watcher and avenger was the mysterious 
Datchery, otherwise Edwin Drood himself, who had, un- 
known to Jasper, survived the murderous attempt made 
by the latter upon his life, and set himself to the task 
of bringing to justice the would-be assassin. Mr. Hughes 
seems to have been much impressed—as, indeed, he could 
hardly fail to be—by the force and subtlety of Proctor’s 
subtle and forcible reasoning; but it has recently been 
rendered ineffective for him by two statements made by 
Mr. Fildes and Mr. Dickens. The former is, however, merely 
the utterance of a strong opinion based on considerations 
which are not really inconsistent with the Proctorian theory. 

The latter is apparently more formidable, for Mr. Dickens 

informs Mr. Hughes that he has his father’s authority for the 

assertion that Edwin Drood was really dead. In ordinary 
cases, such a statement would make an end of controversy; 
but in the present case there are circumstances which compel 
one to pause. We know from published letters that the plan 

of Edwin Drood was something of which Dickens was im- 

mensely proud—“ very curious” and “very strong” are the 

terms he applies to it—and that he also declared it to be 

“jncommunicable” even to Forster, the repository of so 


inquisitiveness, plied Dickens with questions, he was put 
off, or, to use a blunt word, bamboozled, by a communica. 
tion which, it is now clear, was purposely misleading, 
It is hardly likely that a confidence withheld from Forster 
would be extended to another, even to his own son; and we 
confess to thinking it more probable that Mr. Charles Dickens 
should also have been made the victim of an innocent mystifi. 
cation, than that Mr. Proctor’s absolutely convincing argu- 
ment should be delusive and vain. The question is,—“ Who 
is Datchery?” If Datchery be Drood, the novel is what 
Dickens evidently thought it,—the supreme constructive 
triumph of its writer. If Datchery be not Drood, the story 
simply falis to pieces, and some of its most delicate workman. 
ship is deprived of all point and significance. If Mr. Hughes 
will only refresh his memory by reading The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood once more, we are convinced that he will accept with. 
out possibility of future doubt, the interpretation which he 
now thinks has been effectually discredited. 

Mr. Hughes’s attempts to identify the Muggleton and 
Dingley Dell of Pickwick, and several famous places in other 
novels, have met with as much success as he had any right to 
expect. Dickens did not care to make such identification too 
easy; indeed, in some cases he took special pains to make it 
difficult, as when, for example, he took a Rochester house and 
set it down in Bury St. Edmunds. Generally, however, it is 
pretty evident that Mr. Hughes is on the right track, and his 
book will make Dickens-Land more interesting than ever to 
Dickens-lovers. To say that the numerous woodcuts—over a 
hundred—are worthy of the text, is to award high but 
certainly not undeserved praise. 





MR. FURNEAUX’S “ ANNALS OF TACITUS.”* 

THIs second part of Mr. Furneaux’s edition of the Annals 
shows all the admirable qualities which distinguished the 
first. The Prolegomena run to an unexpected length, being 
almost identical in amount with the dissertations prefixed to 
the text in the first volume, though these, of course, included a 
full treatment of the large subject of the Tacitian peculiari- 
ties of style and syntax. We do not find, however, that there 
is a page too much. Two very considerable lacune in the 
history have to be filled up, the first being the whole 
reign of Caligula and the first six years of Claudius; 
the second, the last two years of Nero. These occupy 
together nearly twelve years, as against the brief period 
of something less than two years which was included in the 
lost part of Book v. The defects are supplied by two excel- 
lent summaries of events. We observe that Mr. Furneaux 
holds that the Annals must have extended to eighteen books 
taking the view which has been mentioned more than once in 
these columns, that this number gives a symmetrical arrange- 
ment, six books being allotted to Tiberius, six to Caligula and 
Claudius, and as many again to Nero. We do not see why 
this view “ seems to make it very difficult not to suppose some 
error in the statement of Jerome that the whole work of 
Tacitus, from the death of Augustus to that of Domitian, was 
contained in thirty Books.” Twelve seems a probable number 
for the Histories. It is true that the disproportionate amount 
of four are occupied with the year 69; but then, this was the 
“longus et unus annus” of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, as Tacitus 
himself describes it in the “Dialogue on Great Orators.” 
The other eight books would take in twenty-seven years, or a 
fraction more than three years to a book, the proportion in 
the Annals, if the number was eighteen, being three exactly. 
A chapter is given to an estimate of the character and govern- 
ment of Claudius, and another to the “ Youth ” and the “ Rule 
of Nero.” Neither subject presents the fascinating difficulties 
which surround the subject of Tiberius. There are historic 
improbabilities, indeed, in the story of Claudius—the incredible 
license of Messalina, for instance—while the long-enduring 
popularity of Nero remains to be accounted for; but, on the 
whole, there is little room for modifying the historian’s 
estimate of these two rulers. It is substantially confirmed by 
the fact which Mr. Furneaux states in his note “quod tune 
spectaretur” (the quod referring to Silanus’s kindred with 
Augustus), that “no question of descent from Augustus entered 
into the qualifications for any princeps after Nero.” The 
world had been effectually sickened of the Julian and Clandian 





* The Annals of Tacitus. Bdited, with an Introduction and Notes, by es 





many of his secrets. When Forster, with his restless 








Furneaux, M.A. Vol. II.—Books xi.-xvi, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891, 
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houses. Considerable light is thrown by the chapter on 
“Parthia and Armenia” on Tacitus’s narrative of the rela- 
tions between Rome and her neighbours on the Euphrates 
frontier, a narrative involved in difficulties, geographical and 
chronological. A useful account, illustrated by a map, is given 
of the geography of Armenia. A similar chapter traces the 
history of our own island from the time of Cxsar’s return from 
his second expedition, down to the close of the period included 
in the Annals. Three appendices add considerably to the 
completeness and value of the volume. The first deals with a 
peculiarly interesting subject of the speech delivered by 
Claudius on the admission of Senators from Gallia Comata. 
The fragments of this oration, as they appear on the brass 
tables dug up in 1524 at Lyons, have been annotated by Mr. 
Furneaux, and compared with the summary which the his- 
torian gives. It is a summary which does more than justice 
to the original, which, indeed, hardly bears out the commenda- 
tion: “ Nec in Claudio, quotiens meditata dissereret, elegantiam 
requireres.” For the sake of his own work, the historian 
made the best of it; he had, too, a strong sympathy with the 
unhappy Emperor’s genuine literary taste, a sympathy which 
we find the Younger Pliny also expressing. The second 
appendix is devoted to “The Neronian Persecution of the 
Christians.” After disposing of Mons. Bochart, who has 
taken a leaf, so to speak, out of Pére Hardouin’s book, 
and boldly pronounced the whole of Tacitus’s narrative 
of the occurrence, as well as the famous letter of Pliny 
and Trajan’s answer, to be forgeries, Mr. Furneaux discusses 
the subject with minute care. The chief difficulty is in the 
words ingens multitudo, which are certainly difficult to 
accept when we consider the circumstances under which 
Christianity was preached at Rome, and the silence, broken 
only by very slight exceptions, with which the phenomenon 
was passed over by writers of the time. It becomes, indeed, 
somewhat more probable if we accept the theory, favoured by 
writers as different in their standpoint as M. Renan and 
Bishop Lightfoot, that the accused originally included the 
Jews as well as the Christians of Rome, and that the former 
were enabled by the help of Poppxa, whose Jewish sympathies 
may be taken as established, to shift the charge from them- 
selves on to a body to which they were unfeignedly hostile. 
If, as seems highly probable, the earlier date (A.D. 70) is to 
be assigned to the composition of the Apocalypse, we may 
find references, not certain perhaps, but possessing no slight 
amount of verisimilitude, to an extensive persecution ordered 
by an oppressor of preter-human malignity. 

We wish that Mr. Furneaux could have found space for a 
connected estimate of Seneca. He does not spare his censure 
on the statesman-philosopher, for from time to time he makes 
his appearance in the narrative; and we cannot say that the 
censure is unjust. Yet he is manifestly touched by the dignity 
of his end, and is ready to credit him with the possession of 
some noble qualities. Seldom, indeed, has there been a more 
conspicuous example of a double life, that of the unscrupulous 
politician, and that of the genuine thinker of noble thought. 
But was ever philosopher put in a position so trying ? 

The continuous commentary with which Mr. Furneaux has 
supplied the text is so uniformly good, that we find no occasion 
to suggest error or defect. If we find ourselves differing from 
his views, we always sze that he has good reasons for his own 
choice. We are inclined to think that the tense as well as the 
context favours the view of rendering “nondum tamen 
morte acquiescebat,” “could not reconcile herself to death ” 
(of Octavia in her last extremity, when she was “ presagio 
malorum iam vite exempta”); but Mr. Furneaux has the 
majority of commentators on his side. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Vanity Fair Album. (182 Strand.)—We are disposed to repeat 
the words of the preface to the Album, “that it is unnecessary to 
say more of it than has been said of its two-and-twenty prede- 
cessors.” On the whole, we are inclined to think that the style of 
portraiture is improved. There are, indeed, it seems to us, one 
or two failures, or comparative failures. “Lord Justice Fry,” for 
iustance, does not strike us as at all a good presentment of the 
man. But the exaggeration of characteristic features is seldom 
carried beyond the limits of good taste, and, we might add, good 
Sense. The frontispiece, “Bench and Bar,” is a remarkably in- 
teresting composition. The accompanying letterpress has a good 








deal of pungency. Nor can we say that the comments with 
which it concludes are undeserved. The intolerable length of 
trials nowadays, a length that makes them burdensome to the 
public and ruinous to the litigant, must be due to those who con- 
duct them. The Judges have no interest in shortening them, 
and the counsel have a very great interest in prolonging. The 
Album goes abroad occasionally for its subjects, and with excellent 
results. The Duc d’Aumale, M. Freycinet, and M. Victorien 
Sardou are instances in point. The Emperor of Morocco makes 
a striking picture. Among the miscellaneous portraits, we have 
been struck by “ Professor Gladstone,” “ Sir George Grove,” and 
“Mr. George F. Watts.” 


The Year-Book of Commerce, 1892. Edited by Kenric B. Murray. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This volume is compiled under the authority 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, and contains, in addition 
to the editor’s work, contributions from various experts, English 
and foreign. It is full of interesting details, while its general 
conclusion seems to be that, for the present at least, there is no 
decline in English prosperity. Taking, for instance. the table of 
average consumption of imported commodities on p. xi., we find 
that it has increased from about 50]b. in 1865 to 85]b. in 
1891. This is eacluding all articles that can be produced in this 
country, so that it cannot be said that the foreign articles are 
driving out the home-made. We have also received The Year- 
Book of the Episcopal Church of Scotland (Masters and Co.) 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1892. (Dean and 
Sons.)—This work has now reached its “one hundred and seventy- 
ninth year of publication.” It is divided into two nearly equal 
parts, each extending to between eight and nine hundred pages. 
The first contains the “ Peerage,” togetker with supplementary lists 
of titles of courtesy, of extinct or dormant peerages (such, i.e., as 
have become so during this present century), of Bishops suffragan, 
Irish, and Scotch, the Colonial nobility (i.e., of Malta), foreign 
titles of nobility borne by British subjects, the Privy Council, 
and the Judicial Bench. The second part contains the “ Baronetage 
and Knightage,” with further lists of Knights’ widows, and of 
Companions of the various Orders. It can easily be imagined 
that the collection and correction of the vast amount of material 
included in the two parts, as above described, imply great labour 
and expense. The publishers do their best to obtain the correc- 
tions from the persons concerned, an excellent plan, but involving 
a very great amount of correspondence. We may notice how, 
in the portion devoted to the hereditary dignities, a great deal of 
information has been compressed without sacrifice of lucidity into 
a small space. An excellent instance may be seen on p. 697 
(Part I.) 


The Young Queen, and other Stories. By E.S. Vicars. (George 
Bell and Sons.)—Miss Vicars’s stories are clever, some of them 
very clever, if we may judge by six out of the nine that we have 
read carefully. “Giles ” is admirably told, and so is “ In Disguise.” 
The last in the book, “ Only a Schoolboy,” is pathetic, and shows a 
very clear conception of what “only a schoolboy ” means, when he 
is in immediate expectation of death. We should say that, for the 
most part, the cleverest tales amongst them want a little more of 
incident,—but this is not true of “ Dolly’s Adventure,” or “ Twelve 
o’Clock,” or “A Winter Night,” which are all incident, and very 
lively. All are written with great vivacity, and a good deal of 
knowledge of character. “In Disguise,” especially, is as lively a 
sketch of aclever and opinionated girl as we have ever come across. 


The eighth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopxdia 
brings the work down to “ Roumelia.” It contains a number of 
important biographical and other papers, including “ Poetry,” by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse; “ Rabelais,” by Mr. Walter Besant; “ Pope,” 
by Mr. H. D. Traill; “ Psychology,” by Professor Sorley ; 
“Religion,” by Professor Flint ; and “ Pitt,” by Mr. Lecky. Even 
after Lord Rosebery’s monograph, this last will bear to be read, 
Mr. Lecky’s final word is :—“ Pitt was a great peace-minister ; but 
in the latter part of his life an evil fate brought him face to face 
with problems which he never wholly understood, and with diffi- 
culties which he was very little fitted to encounter.” The Life 
of a living man is a more difficult work of art to perform 
than the biography of a dead celebrity. Yet this feat has 
been accomplished in the case of M. Renan by Mr. Hume 
Brown. Mr. Brown accords ample justice to M. Renan,—he 
accords him more than justice when, in the close of his sketch, he 
places him virtually on a platform of equality with Erasmus. 
But he says rather happily of the “ Vie de Jésus” that “in Britain 
its precocity of sentiment and effeminate exquisiteness of 
manner, jarred even on those who were at one with the writer 
in the general point of view.” Of the scientific, geographical, 
and “general” articles in this volume, it is enough to say that 
they are quite up to the level of corresponding articles in previous 
volumes. 
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Valencia. By Maggie Fearn. (Religious Tract Society.)—This 
is essentially, and indeed ostentatiously, a religious tale, in the 
sense that it is the story of a pretty, capricious, self-willed, and, 
in a small way, self-indulgent girl, who is brought over toreligion 
—which, it is needless to say, is of the evangelical sort—by the 
influence of another girl who comes as a visitor to her father’s 
house. There is plenty of love-making and match-making in the 
story, and the deserving people get as much happiness as they can 
reasonably expect ; and so “ worldly ” folks may enjoy the story. 
Edith D’Arcy, the good genius of the book, and Clarence Vaughan, 
the young University man of the period, who, even when he is not 
“a Christian,” is “a man of honour,” are both admirably sketched. 
Altogether, this is in its own way both a readable and an able 
story. 

The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, With an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. (Macmillan and Co.)—A com- 
plete collection of Mr. Lowell’s verse, grave and gay, should be a 
most welcome addition to the “ poet’s corner” of every library. 
he sympathetic introduction which Mr. Hughes, a friend and 
admirer of many years’ standing, has prefixed, gives it additional 
value. There are personal recollections, of which we can only 
say that we wish they had been more copious; and there is a 
detailed criticism, which is evidently the outcome of an intimate 
knowledge and of the reflections of many years. Mr. Hughes 
dates back his first acquaintance with Lowell’s work to the year 
1850, when a friend, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, brought him a review of 
“The Biglow Papers” which had appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle. ‘I felt at once,” he writes, “ that a new star had risen 
above the literary horizon—at least for me.” “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” which had already appeared in this country, was the 
next of Lowell’s works that he made acquaintance with. Nine years 
afterwards, Mr. Hughes wrote a preface for an English edition of 
« The Biglow Papers.”’ This led to a correspondence which has been, 
he says, “an unfailing source of joy and strength for more than 
thirty years ;” and eleven years later on, when Mr. Hughes paid 
a visit to the States, to a personal acquaintance. A description, 
only too brief, of the poet as he was in his home follows, and then 
another of his first visit to this country. It is curious to read 
that he was then “somewhat cool and reserved in his bearing, 
though, of course, always gentle and courteous (which he could not 
help being).” He had not at that time learnt to love this country 
with that strong affection which afterwards made his countrymen 
almost jealous. Mr. Hughes attributes the change to what is doubt- 
less the right cause. In 1872, when Lowell first visited England, 
the cold, not to say hostile attitude so generally taken here towards 
the Northern cause, had not been forgotten, could not, indeed, 
have been forgotten by one who, like Lowell, had borne so much 
of the burden and heat of the day. This soreness wore off, and 
during the last decade of his life he did not hesitate to call 
England “home.” We shall not attempt on the present occasion 
any independent criticism of Lowell’s poetry, and we shall cer- 
tainly not attempt to review that which Mr. Hughes has given. 
It will suffice to say that the reader could not have a better- 
informed or more competent guide. We will content ourselves 
with quoting a passage in which he describes what he thinks to 
be a qualification for this task :— 

“ As IT am volunteering for guide, it is only fair that I should 
state frankly why I want to take others along the road I have 
travelled myself, and which by this time I know and love so well. 
It is then, in a word, because Lowell is, of all the poets of our time, 
the one on whom the spiritual discouragement and disappointment 
so characteristic of the last half of our century—the yearning for 
a faith which seems to have vanished past the hope of recall—has 
taken the lightest hold. To some extent this is true of other 
American poets, of Longfellow and Whittier for instance; and I 
suppose there must be something in the air of a new country 
which, in the realm of poetry, keeps off or subdues the contagion 
of the old world. At any rate, the darkness, or twilight, which 
gathers round two of the three cardinal virtues—faith and hope 
—of our best English singers will not be found in this volume. 
It is not that Lowell has not felt the shadow, but that he has 
been able to get from under it. He has been in the cloud, but has 
passed through it into the clear sunshine beyond and behind it.” 
There is much in this volume that will be new to most English 
readers. Comparing its contents with the companion edition, as 
it may be called, of “ Matthew Arnold’s Poems,” we should say 
that they are considerably more than double in bulk. 


Across England in a Dog-Cart, from London to St. Davids and Back. 
By James John Hissey. (Bentley.)—Mr. Hissey, who has made 
frequent tours through England in his own carriage, understands 
the art of enjoying scenery and country life. He takes his ease 
at his inn, and he takes it on the road, heedless of the precepts of 
guide-books, and visiting nothing on compulsion. With his wife 
as a companion, and in splendid weather, he started from London 
on September Ist, 1890, in a four-wheel dog-cart and two horses, 
reaching St. Davids in a fortnight, a distance of 282 miles. 





The return journey took rather longer; and his horses, after 
covering 586 miles, are said to have looked sleeker and fresher 
than when they started. Mr. Hissey has a tourist’s best gifts, a 
contempt for inconveniences, and a hearty feeling of enjoyment, 
He knows how to use his eyes. He possesses a fund of good sense, 
and has an artist’s love of colour. By far the most attractive 
passages in his pleasant narrative are those in which a keen 
delight in colour lifts the writer above his usual level. Enthu- 
siasm in such instances gives life to a style that is disposed to bea 
little tame. Mr. Hissey’s illustrations, of which there are many, 
show—if, indeed, proof were needed—what a world of loveliness ig 
open to home travellers. Being an artist himself, the writer has an 
eye to the faults of artists, and is angry with Turner for pretending 
to represent landscapes that bear no resemblance to his fancy. 
pictures. In his “Llanthony,” the mountains, in Mr. Hissey’s 
judgment, have not the faintest resemblance to the original, and, 
for the sake of effect, the artist has converted the little river into a 
mighty torrent. “The ruins he has altered altogether (a trifle to 
him). A little romancing may be conceded ; but in ‘ Llanthony’ 
Turner has not romanced a little, he has invented everything.” 
Mr. Hissey, by-the-way, considers that Landor left the place be- 
cause he could not stand the gloom of the mountains. “It wants,” 
he says, “astrong man and a strong mind to dwell for a lengthened 
time thus in the heart of the mountains.” And then he adds: 
“To me they are always beautiful, often solemn, but never 
mournful !” 

We have received a second edition of The Practical Guide to 
Algiers, by George W. Harris (Philip and Son). This has been 
revised and enlarged, and comes with a hearty commendation 
from Mrs. Burton, who knows no one so capable of doing this work 
as Mr. Harris. The index might have been usefully enlarged. 
At present, it gives nothing but names. A reader in search of 
some subject, say sport of any kind, does not find any help. 

New Eprrions.—Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——Seekers after God. By Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) History of Israel and Judah, 
By J. A. Wellhausen. (A. and C. Black.)—— Working and Manage- 
ment of an English Railway. By George Findlay. (Whittaker and 
Co.) Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. With a Preface by A. Thackeray Ritchie. (Macmillan.) 
—-Kilmallie. By Henry Johnson. (Ward and Downey.) —A 
Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle (Ward, Lock, and Co), 
‘a third edition, illustrated.”——Latin Prose Composition. By 
Professor G. G. Ramsay. (Clarendon Press.) ——California and 
Alaska. By W.S. Webb. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)-——Election Agent 
and Returning Officer. By Frank R. Parker. (Knight and Co.) 


MaGazines AND SerrAL PuBLicaTIons.—We have received the 
following for January :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
the Newbery House Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Cos- 
mopolitan, the Religious Review of Reviews, the Expositor, the Month, 
the Review of Reviews, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, Temple 
Bar, the Atlantic Monthly, the English Illustrated Magazine, the 
Law Quarterly Review, the Century, the Asclepiad, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Scribner’s Magazine, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the 
London Quarterly Review, the Critical Review, the Dublin Review, the 
Victorian Magazine, the Forum, the Political Science Quarterly, the 
Westminster Review, the Cosmopolitan, Mind, London Society, Good 
Words, Chambers’s Journal, the Parents’ Review, the Argosy, the 
Monthly Packet, Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Sunday Maga- 
zine, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own Paper, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, and St. Nicholas. 
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Ainger (A. C.) and Joseph Barnby, Eton Songs, 4to 
Alford (B Pies Nutford Place Sermons, cr 8vo. 
Alien (A. J. C ), The Church Catechism, cr 8vo 
Barlow (J. ,; Bog-Land Studies, cr 8vo... 
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Barr (J.), Treatment of Typhoid- Fover, 800 ......sesssce (Lewis) 5 

Bastable (C. F.), Commerce of Nations cr 8vo (Methuen) 2 , 
Bea‘tie (T. R.), Pambaniso, a Kaffir Hero, cr 80 ...........sccecee ceeeeees (S. Low) 6/0 
Bonney (T. G.), Christian Doct: ine and Modern Thonght, cr 8vo(Lougmans) 5? 
Bourne (W.S. H.), Studies of the Spirtual Life, 12.0 Skeffington) 2/6 
Brooke (H. &.), Short Sermons, cr 8vo . .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Brown (A. G.), Life and Work of, cr 8vo ..(Passmore) 1/6 
Brown (T.), Relizio Medici, 32m0............cessssessesseessccenseeesarenceaceecceeee (Stott) 3 
Carlyle (".), Lectures on History of Literature, cr 8v0... «.....- (Ellis & Day) 5° 
Clarke (R. F.), P.lurimage to the Holy Coat of ‘I'réves, cr 8vo ...(Longmns) 40 
Davis (A.), Hebrew Accants, Cr 800 .so.cscessessesseeseeceesessneseecoeeeesenseeeas 3/6 
Davis (N. S.), Consumption, How to Prevent, cr 8vo ...... .. vansusveuiaiesd 40 
Farningham (M.), Nineteen Hundred, cr ByO he ee ... (Clarke) 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), New Mistress, cr 8v0..........+ Jhatto & Windus) 3/6 
Flower (W. H.), The Horse: a Study, cr 8v (K. Paul & Co.) 2/8 
Games (J. H.), The One Book, Cr 8V0 o...ssseseessesesees cnentccsseeseneencencs (Hunt) 36 
Goldsmith (O.), Poems and Plays, edited by A. Lobson, 12mo ...........(Dent) +/° 
Grimshaw (R.), Kngine-Runner’s Catechism, 18mo........... .. (K. Panl & Co.) 8/6 
Hatton (J.). Cigarette-Papers for — snes cr 8vo eer = 4 
Headlam (W.), On Editing Eschylus, 8vo.. saasbine .-(Nutt) Me 
Hughes (H. P.), Ethical Christianity, cr 8¥0 --s-..-ssssesssvvs sssssessonses “(S. Low) pod 
James (C. T. C.), Holy Wedlock, er 8vo ........... (Ward & Downey) 4 4 
Jaschke (R.), Boglish-French Dictionary, 32m0 Nutt) *% 
Keene (H. G.), The Literature of France, cr 8vo.. Murray) 3/0 
Krause (C.), Growth of German Unity, cr 8vo (Nutt) 4 
Lamb (C.), Dramatic Essays, edited by B. Mathews, 12mo nonin © Windus) 36 
Latto (T. C.), Memorials of Auld Lang Syne, 16m0.............seseeee (Gardiner) -! 
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West (B. B.), Ha'f- Hours with the Millionaires, cr 8vo............... (Longmans) 6/0 
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“LIBERTY” SILK DAMASK. 


BRITISH (“ THETIS’’). 


For Tea-Gowns and Draping. A new and 
durable All-Silk Fabric, in most charmin 


Sl LK Colourings. Thedesiga produces an origina’ 
effect of Silken Wave-Clouds in harmonious 
tones of Clonded Amber, Silver, Bronze, and 


Verte-de-Mer. 
| N D U ST R I ES. | "pene 9m, 9d, per yard, 52 inches wide. 


' 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


BR ITISH With the view of assisting the revival of the 
po Indust 7 in the country, DEBENHAM and 
EEBODY have had a ages | of Silk Goods 
Sl LKS. |= onan acta in Manchester, pitalfields, and 
— elsewhere, to which they beg to invite the attention 

of the public. 
DEBENHAM These Silks are of lighter dye than most of those 
AND manufactured on the Continent, which in itself is 

2 a guarantee of fair wear. 


FREEBODY, A Pamphlet containing the recent correspondence 


in the Times, and patterns of the various Silks, 


LONDON, W. post-free. 














Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOE BANE, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Biths; Covered 


Balconios; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


HY OROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCKE. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





CALICO and FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is less liable to the dangers of chill and cold, which 
are induced by wearing the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt, Perfect warmth 
and perfect ventilation are ensured. 


‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF A voy a 
e nce 


Cellalar Underwear for both sexes ; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 


Illustrated Price-Iist, with names of 150 0 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, Ho 
TAAFFS and COLDWELL, 81 GRAFTON ST., DUBL 

STARK BROS., 9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Tavested Funds, £4,500,000. 
Profits Divided, £4°000,000. INSTITUTION. 
Paid in Claims, 28,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 


Bonus Year, 1 899. The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 


20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate 
— SMITHER, anos and aanion, 48 Gracechurch ws London, E.C, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK, ®PPlication to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





UNEQUAL VISION. 


About eighty persons out of each hundred have some difference of focus between 

Soe two eyes, and yet the majority are content to wear spectacles made with both 

e; the result is continual straining and impairment of the visioa. For 

pe spe eyes to be used — each eye should be suited separately ; this method 
is ulways practised by 


MR. JOHN BROWNING 
>] 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “OUR EYES,” now in its Twelfth Edition), 
At his only Address— 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Where he may be consu'ted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting spectacles 
for all forms of defective vision, between = ‘so of 10 and 4 daily, except on 
Saturday, when his hours are from 10 to 1 


An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming alia a distance. 


WM. POLSON’S “CORN FLOUR. 
The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 

USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 








WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 








RS. ALFRED CHURCH wishes to find a GOVERNESS 

(not over 25) for her TWO GIRLS (aged 13 and 11). She should be able 

to teach French, Music, and Drawing.—Address, Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, 
Austford, Staplecross, Hawkhurst. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving Works by 
Candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 17th, and the day of E'ection, Friday, 
the 19th. ALFRED D. Faire, Seeretary. 


LECTRICAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE.— 
Open Daily from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. Illustrating the Inventions and 
Improvements of the last ten years in Electrical Engineering and the various 
Industrial Applications of Electricity. 
Town and Country House Installations. Latest novelties in domestic lighting 
illustrated in specially furnished rooms. 
ilectric Passenger Litt from main floor to gallery. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871. 
CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 18th, 1892. 
For Prospectuses, references, &c., apply to tie PRINCIPALS. 


| Sian HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


FOUNDED 1807. 
Inclusive Fee:.—For Prospe:tus, &., appy to th» Heal-Master, J. D. 
McCLUKS, M.A., LL.M.; to the Boarding-Hcuse Master; or to the 3.cretary. 
The TERM BEGAN on JANUARY I4th. 


Grn ee HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT—LEWIS WIS FRY, Esq., 
Vicse-Presipent—The ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
Heap-Mistress—Mis: BURNS 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN o1 SATURDAY, —— 23rd. 

Application for a:lmission maz be made is the SECRETARY, at the School ; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down. 

_Boarding-House —Mis3 IRW IN, = z Cecil Road, Clifton. 


PSOM COLLEGE. —TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

‘4 Five for Sons of Medical Men only), Under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the drection of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

EK. BAYNE3 (Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford) The EASTER TERM wiil 

begin on THURSDAY, January 2lst. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs, Ber- 

son, Lambeth Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston; Professor 
Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B, and others, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 29th.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES.—Special 
Arrangements made for Boys entering the Army, the Civil Service, and Business. 
—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, &., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SRORBTARY. 
































REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, I PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate iu 
Honours) PREPARES BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS of the Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a 
year, according to age.— —The TERM BEGAN on FRIDAY, January 15th, 1892, 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Et and. King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Srareunh adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM.—E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., prepare BOYS 

from 8 to 14 for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation; good cricket-ground, 
gyunectam, and workshops. References and terms on as SEs 





AVY CADETSHIPS. —HEAD-MASI MASTER of well-known 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, wishing to increase connection, will 
receive CANDIDATES at HALF-FEES. N.B.—Has sent up a good many, 
and never had a failure.—Write, ‘‘ Rev. D. D.,”’ May’s Advertising Offices, loz 
Piccadilly, W e 


ANTED, in a College, 2 RESIDENT CHAPLAIN; 
unmarried ; broad and liberal views ; fond of games; musical if possible ; 
sble and willing to exercise a good influence over young men.—Apply, by letter, 
to “C. D. F.,” 44 Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1892, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the 
a Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at 
the College, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SJHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £59 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College. will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPE 8&, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School Curriculum, Nataral Science, with practical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars, 
SCHOOL-HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. 
SCALE of FEE4, Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding- 
House avrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &., can 
be obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 
1892, Entrance Examination at the School-House on Monday, January 18th, 


at 10 a.m. 
3 Newha'l Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
danghter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “* MATER,”’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


‘om COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 


COLLEG EE. 




















EN 8 T ON SB 





Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas, Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


EIPZIG.—Miss BLAKISTON, daughter of English 

Clergyman, has VACANCIES for YOUNG GIRLS or LADIES wishing to 

study German, Music, or Drawing. Home comforts; entirely English living ; 

home-made bread. Close to Conservatoire. Resident Parisienne, Highest 
references,—Grassi Strasse 26 111, 


N ISS S. W. CASE REOPENED her SCHOOL for 
N BOYS and GIRLS on THURSDAY, January lith, 1892. A limited 
n'umber of boys received as boarders.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUQA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, § ink 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French amt 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rey 

T. FIELD, M.A.,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant. 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 


peeserrs ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « oe 








eee £12,000,000 


———— 








Cevrms of Subscription, 
——_—~+>—_—_ 
Yearly, Halj- uart 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. e arly. 
ingdom ... ae ie Fe sce 8G. cess OTS Bi ccces 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &ec..., as aus fos cn au 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—_—_+—_—_ 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









£ s. d. £3. 4, 

Page .... .« 1010 0] Narrow Column ..... socccccsccce 9 10 0 

Half-Page . 5 5 0] Half-Column......... 115 0 

Quarter-Page ........ ccovccsvccree 213 6 | Quarter-Columm .......cccccccooce O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page .......ssss00 vies: ONS 1S O'] Bnpldle PAGS. .csessccccssccsscsssene £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s, ; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 


from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July, 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





‘ee new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
niet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 


the Belgravian and 


American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &c. 
Rooms secured by telegraph, 


Address, *‘BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;” or Telephone No, 3,083. 


man 
British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AQOOUNTS, 
calculated on the mininum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

RANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


USE 


F R Y'S 


Its 








FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. : 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 Cc O A. 


Sir 0, A. Oameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so welL” 


HROAT IRRITATION andCOUGH 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, ls. 1id.; labelled ‘* JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Covueus, CoLps, SHORTNESS OF 
BrEATH.—These maladies require early and unre- 
mitting attention, for if neglected they often end in 
asthma, bronch‘tis, or consumption. The Ointment 
well rubbed upon the chest ana back, penetrating the 
skin, is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


UNVILLE’S OLD 


whence it expels all impurities. All the blood in the 
body is perpetually passing through the lungs, and 
there all noxious particles tending to disease can be 


IRISH 


















STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


1878 


7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the ane Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








quickly, thoroughly and permanently neutralised, 
rendered harmlezs, or ejected from the system. 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pilts perfectly accomplish 
this purification ; and through the blood thus cleansed, 
the influence of these wonderful medicaments reaches 
the remotest parts of the human body, and thus cures 
all diseased action, whether internal or external. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


ON JANUARY 2°nl WILL BE READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
IN THREE VOLS. POST 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND 
AVONDALE IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

BY J. D, REES. 


With 5 Autotype Portraits and 28 Views in Photogravure. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


Mr, Rees writes attractively.”—Times, 
“The photograph is reproduced, ard like all the other illustrations, is very 
spirited.” —Standard, 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBN ER, & CO., Limited. 
WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 
different Works, post-free on application. 


NEW EDITION, just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. A Study ina 


Well-Known Story. By GrorGe MErReEpITH. Rexised and Corrected by the 
Author. With an Introductory Note on Ferdinand Lasalle, by CLEMENT 
SHorter; and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 


“‘One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith’s novels.’’—Speaker, 


NEW EDITION OF CONAN TOYLE’S REMARK- 
ABLE STORY, “A STUDY IN SCARLET.” 


Just ready, crowt 8vo, oloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A STUDY in SCARLET. By A. Conan Doyle, 
Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” ‘‘ The Sign of Four,’’ “ The White Company,” &e. 
With 40 Illustrations by Geoege Hutchinson, 

“One of the very finest of Conan Doyle’s clever storics. It is without exception 
the finest detective narrative that has ever been written.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY HERMAN. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


HIS ANGEL. A Romance of the Far West. 


By Henry Herman, Author of “ A Leading Lady,” *‘ The Silver King”’ (play), 
&e.; and Part-Author of “The Bishop’s Bib e,”? “Claudian, ’ One Traveller 
Returns,” &c. With Full-Page Illustrations by George Hutchinson, 
** An exciting story of Americvn life...... Mr. Herman vigorously depicts Western 
character, His dramatis personx are very lifelike.’’——-Daiwy Chronicl, 








London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN and CO., 
SALISBURY COURT, E.C. 
TI.YHE OXONIAN: a Paper for Oxford Men.—The FIRST 
NUMBER of the OXONIAN will be published on SATURDAY, January 
0th, 1892.—General communications should be addressed to the EDITOR of the 
OXONIAN; and business communications to Messrs, ALLEN and CO., Corn- 
market Street, Oxford, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODILALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
AY London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c, Post orders promptly exeeuted, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &e., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 





| KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND CO., 
LIMITED. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 


The SECOND VOLUME in the above 
Series, entitd “The HORSE: a Study in 
Natural History” by WILLIAM HENRY 
FLOWER, C.B., price 2s. 6d., is ready this 
day at all Booksellers’. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


The CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir 
Rosert Batt, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 2:. 61. 


* Clearness, brevity, and painstaking research. Worthy of the hizhest 
praise.”’— Publishers’ Circular. 
* Fascinating and instractive.”’—Aberdeen Free Pre:s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 
pores m F. W. EpripvGe-Green, M.D. With 3 Cvloured Plates, 


“ Carefully written and the matter well arranged, A valuable addition to our 
~ too small l.terature on the import:-nt subje:t of colouur-blindness.”—Saturday 
Review. 
PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW LanG. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 
6:.; vellum, 7s. 6d, 


“A charming volume......Mr. Lang is at once a true Scotchman in his admira- 

tion, a true critic in his discriminationu.’’— Times, 
NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
The FLIGHT of the SHADOW. With 
Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Presents a combination of simplicity and subtlety which is singularly 

fascinating. The descriptions of Nature, too, are very beautiful,”—Anti-Jacobir, 
CHINESE LIFE and HABITS. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur 


H. SmitH. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, [Neat week. 


VOX CLAMANTIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 
SKETCHES from NATURE: Poems. By 


SHEILA. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
** Sweet in sentiment, gracefully phrased.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


POEMS, with Additions. Including 


“* Rosalie: a Tale of the Wye.” By Joun Siprer, Translator of Hegei’s 
“ Philosophy of History.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
*** Unto One of the Least’ is a striking composition, which those who read it 
wiil not easily forget.’””—Spectator. 
‘* The author is endowed with the poet’s power of turning straw into gold.” 
—Whitehall Review, 


London : 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 

Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 
Endowments or Annuities, 

THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH 
REA DING. 

Write .: it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 


XPENSES MODERATE, BONUSES LARGE, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 
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ASHLEY: a Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne,” Commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY.—Coytents :— 


1. ASHLEY : a Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1.—Lauretta Carnagie. 

2. A DIARY of the DAYS GONE BY. 

3. A GUILTY SILENCE: a Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow 
Chap. 1. Hugh Randolph at Home.—Cbap. 2. Charlotte’s Birthday. — 
Chap. 3. At ‘Trongate House.—Chap. 4. Miss “Davenant. —Chap. 5. Seen 
through the Laurels. 

4, LIFE’S OPENING YEAR. By Emma RHODES. 

5. IN the LOTUS-LAND: Recollections of Egypt. 

F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. 

6. The EVENT at MILFORD. 

7. A FEW HOURS in a BLIZZARD. By Ava M. TROTTER. 

8 A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY.—NOW READY. 


By Cuartes W. Woon, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRAR Y. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 
scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


BROWN & POLSON’ S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 

















NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


THE 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
a ke mene and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each conti aining a “censer for burning, 
2s s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, . London ; and obtainable everywhere, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


D INNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A e Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 347, is published THIS DAY. 


ConTeNTS. 
OxFoRD BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 
HarF.z. 
‘le Water Supriy or Lonpon, 
Memorrs OF BARON DE MaRBOT, 
Horacr, 
History OF BOOKSELLING 
Diary OF A Spanisd GRANDFE, 
A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND ELECTION PROSPECTS, 


CPNO Beto 


JOHN Meaney, Albemarle Street. 


No. 66, JANUARY. Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Gore’s *‘ BAMPTON LECTURES.’ 

BisHor ELLICcOTT ON OLD TESTAMENT CRITIc!°N, 

ReEcENT WoRKS ON NATIONAL RELIGION. 

Driver's “‘ INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 

. Bishop CHARLES WorpswortH’s Avtonr- 
GRAPHY. 

PaTRIsTiIc EVIDENCE AND THE Gosrri, 
CHRONOLOGY. 

THE Spanisn CALENDAR, 1538-1542. 

. Swirt’s LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

. ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

10. THE PROGREsS OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

ll, THe CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY «ND 
PROSELYTISM, 

SuHort Notices, 


SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street = Londeox 





2 ee 


coon 





This day, at all the Libraries and Bookseller:’, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1892, 


ConTEsTS. 
1, Tue Rack across THE ATLANTIC, By Professor 
Henry Dyer. 
2. FreemAnN’S History or Siciry. By J. B. Bu 
3. THE DaRIEN EXPEDITION. By Ben. Taylor. 
4, ANcieNT TravE. By Major C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L, LL.D., R.E. 
A SumMeR Scuoo, or PuiLosopHy. By J. 


Clark Murray, LL.D. 

TRANSLATED GREEK OFFICE-Books. By S. 
Hatherly. 

British THOUGHT AND MopEeRN SPECULATION. 
By R. M. Wenley, D.Sc. 

ORGANISATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 1X 
ScoTLaND, 

. PRESBYTERIAN REUNION AND A Nath NaL 

CuurcH. By ‘ A Free Church Layman.” 
10. SUMMARIES OF ForEIagn REVIEWS. 
11, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


PRPnee 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majes 
the Queen, Paisley; aud 26 Paternoster Sq« al 
London. 


Now Ready. 
Thirty-second annual pnblication, 
gantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.8.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 


Price 50;. ele- 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WaALForD, M.A, late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Containing Notices o! 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Edacation, &c , of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 
their disposal, the offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clube, &e. 


London: CHATTO aud Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published. 
THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 


A Sketch of its Histury, Cultus, and Solemn Expo:i- 
tionr. With Notes on Relics generally, 
By EDWARD A. PLATER. 
With Illustrations, price 2s. 61. 


R. Wasupourn®, 18 Paternoster Row. 
BEAN D & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 
PRESERVED ~ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, GOD'S 
FOOL, ty MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
and AUNT ANNE, by an ANONY- 
MOUS AUTHOR, commence in the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
January, 1892. Now ready. 


READY THIS DAY. 


The LETTERS of a LEIPSIC CANTOR: 


be Letters of Moritz Hauptmann to Fronz Hauer, Ludwig Spobr, 
peer Sel Musicians, Edited by Professor Dr. ALFRED SCHONE and Frrpi- 
NAND HILLER, Translated and Arranged by A. D. Coreriwer, In 2 vols. 
8v0, 21s. 


*,* May also be obtained of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co., 1 Berners Street, W. 





The FOURTH EDITION of 


MRS. GRIMWOOD’S NARRATIVE of HER 


FSCAPE from MANIPUR is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portrait and 
Illustrations, 15s. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. By 


w.P. Frity, R.A. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. demy Svo, with 
a Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations, 263, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE BARONESS. 


By F. M. PEARD, 


Author of ‘‘ His Cousin Betty,” &c. 2 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “The FAWCETTS and GARODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Augusta A. 


Varty-SmiTH. In 3 vols. 








SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIE3. 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY 
WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels 
handsomely bound in red cloth. Each ia 1 vol. crowa 8vo, 33,6d. Thirty-four 
Volumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE 
VERSA.”’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALKING HORSE; 
And other Tales. 
By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Giant’s Robe,” “ A Fallen Idol,” &e. 


“Full of quaintnesses, fun about dogs and bogs, and with now and then a 
fraver tonch......Stories which no one but the author of ‘ Vice Versa’ could have 
produced,” —Daily Chronicle. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


The BROWNING CYCLOPZADIA. By Dr. 


Epwarp BErpor. 7 thick large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ Conscientious and 
painstaking.’ a “A serviceable book, and deserves to be widely 
bought.” — Speak 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


Tuos. A. Turner, for many yeare resident in the Argentine Republic. Pro- 
fuse'y Illustrated, thick 8vo, 15s, ‘* Its great merit i is its absolute frankness ; 
whatever he says bears the s' oe: ~y sincerity.’’—Glasgow Herald. “ Cleverly 
and —— written.”’—City P 

ROSE SUPPLEMENT to PERCY’S ‘‘ RELTQUES.” 


TALES» and LEGENDS of NATIONAL 


ORIGIN, With Critical Introduction to each by W. Carew Hazuitt. Thick 8vo, 
15s, Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends— Romantic Legends— 
Descriptive and Humorous Legend-. “ A very creditable piece of work.”— 
Scotsman. ‘ The book will be of value to the student of fulk-lore, as well as 
interesting to the curious reader.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. Being a Series of 
Essays by Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Reset and con- 
siderably Enlarged by more than Twenty Additional Articles, very thick 8vo, 


15s. 

Among the Fifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, 
Sir George Cox, F. York Powell, W. R. Morfill, Professor Legge, S. Beal, W. St. 
C. Boscawen, Professor Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Kobertson, F, C. 
Conybeare, Oscar Browning, Allanson Picton, Sir Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, 
J. Clifford, C. Voysey, T. Child, Edw. White, D, Fotherirngham, E, Miller, Mr. 
Frederie Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &c. 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
The Best Account of the Social Condition of the 
People will be found in 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. By 


“STEPNIAK.”’ Second Edition, 8vo, 10s.6d. “The treatise is one of extreme 
interest, as upon the issues of the next few years depend the fature happiness, 
prosperity, and even existence of the Russian peasantry, of whose condition 
* Stepniak ’ gives so sympathetic and stirring an account.’’—Morning Post. 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 


3 vols, “ The work has here and there a touch of Edna Lyall, and again a 
suggestion of George MacDonald.’’—Glasgow Herald. ‘* The book is good and 
refined. Therei is no draz about it.”—Athenzum,. “ Instinct with humanity.” 
—Anti-Jacobin. “ Excellently bright and interesting.’’—Court Journal. 


A NEW SAINT’S TRAGEDY. By T. A. 


PinkeRTON, Author of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” &c. 2 vols. ‘ Clever, 
original, powerful.”"—Anti-Jacobin. “ Mr. Pinkerton is known as a capable 
and workmanlike writer, and his new story will add to his reputation.”’"— 
National Observer, ‘‘ Has many fine points.’’—Scotsman. 

of 


HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS 
8vo, 400 pp. and 2 Maps, 


AMERICA. By Captain James Burner, F.R.2. 
price 4s, net, STANDARD AUTHORS SERIE3, ‘“ As fascinating as a romance. 
—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION, with Indexes of Subjects and Illustrations, 21s, 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUI- 


TIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE, and ART. Adapted 
—_— the Work of Professor SEYFFERT by Professor H. NETTLESHIP = 
and Dr. J. KE. Sanpys (Camb.) 500 Illustrations, Donble Columns, dto, 21 2 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By Dr. J. G. BurckHarpt. 8vo, 103.6d. ‘ A model of what such 
a work ought to be. He has condensed an immense mass of erudition. We 
— seldom met with more picturesque descriptions of life and manzers.”— 
cmes. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Each 2s. 6d. 
44. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. 


y B. C. Skotrowr, M.A (Oxon.) 


45. POVERTY: its Genesis and Exodus. 

By J. G. Goparp. 

46. TRADE POLICY of IMPERIAL 

FEDERATION. By Maurice Hervey. 

47. The DAWN of RADICALISM. By J. 
OWLES Daty, 

48, The DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 


BRITAIN. By ARNOLD Wurtz, 
McArrtuor, M.P., and others. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


DANTE and i HIS IDEAL. By Herbert 


Baynes, 


BROWNING’ ’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME. 


. E. Berpo 


i‘ 

2. 

3 IBSEN. By ‘Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
4. GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
5. 
6. 


M. CrackanTHorpPe, Q.C., W. A. 


DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
The ART of ACTING. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD, M A. 


apt ge LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 
- MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 


W. Mackin, B A. Illustrated. Second Editior 


2, SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By 


Professor F. E. Hutme, F.S.A., of King’s College. 113 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. ‘‘Gives the results of wide research.’’— Westminster 
Review 


3. HERALDRY. By Professor Hulme. 194 


Illustrations. ‘“ Really elomentary and perfectly intelligible. The illus- 
trations are real helps,”"—Glasgow Herald, “An excellent handbook,”— 
Scoteman, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN DICTIONARIES, 


“TI consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great and 
lasting service on the cause of classical learning in this country.”’—Dean LIDDELL, 


CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ; 


including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, 
Masic, the Drama, &c. Edited by Wm. Smiru, LL.D., W. WaxTk, M.A., 
and G. E. Marinpin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains 800 pp. more than the old Edition. One-third of 
the articles have been entirely rewritten, The remaining two thirds have been 
in all cases greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not 
appear in the o’d Edition, many of considerable length and importance, with 450 
additional Illustrations, 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTIQUITIES for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition, 
with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
and MYTHOLOGY. By Various Writers, With 564 Illustrations (3,720 pp.), 
3 vols. medium 8yo, £4 4s. 
This Work contains a History of the Ancient World, civil, literary, and 
ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Various Writers. With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations (2,512 pp.), 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, £2 16s. 

This Work presents the Researches of Modern Scholars, and the Discoveries of 

Modern Travellers, including an Account of the Political History of both Countries 

and Cities, as well as of their Geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. 
Condensed from the above Dictionaries. Twentieth Edition, with 750 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 183, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY for JUNIOR 
etc cen ke above Work, Twenty-third Edition, with 


THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Antiquities, Bio- 


graphy, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers. Edited 
by WM. Smitu, D.C.L. With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8yo, £5 5s, 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Condensed from the 
above Work, for Families and Students, With Illustrations, Eleventh 
Edition, wedium 8y», 21s, 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 


larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons. Fourteenth Edition, with 
IL.ustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. The 


History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Wm. Smiru, D.C,L.,and Archdeacon CuneTHam, D.D. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 133, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN’ BIOGRAPHY, 





LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Wm. Smiin, D.C.L., and Henry Wace, D.D, 4 vols. medium 8yo, 
£6 16s. 6d. 

LATIN. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 
Tables uf the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper 
Names. Twenty-first and Cheaper Edition (1,250 pp.), medium 8vo, 163. 

This Work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellini 
and the ordinary School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the Latin 

Language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great atten- 

tion has been paid to Etymolegy. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 
a Dictionary of Proper Names. Thirty-first Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and partly Rewritten. By Dr. WM. Smita and Professor T. D. Haut, M.A. 
(730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s.6d, The Etymological portion by Joun K, Incram, 
LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, 

This Edition is to a great extent a new and original work. Every article has 
been carefully revised. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Fifth Edition, medium vo, 
Se 
This Work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than yet 
exists, It has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there had 
been no work of the kind in our language, and every article has been the result 
of original and independent research, 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work, Thirteenth Edition, 
square 12mo, 7s, 6d. 


A NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
SECOND EDITION (448 pp.), crown 8vo, 9s, 
An ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE DICTIONARY. 


By A. C. Arnerr, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late H. G. 
WInNTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant-Masters in Eton College. 
This Work is on a rew plan, intended to Simplify the Composition of Latin 
Verses, by Classified Meanings, Selected Epithets, Synonyms, &o. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By 0. F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” ‘A Lady's 
Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “Granite Crags,’’ “Fire Fountains.” 
** Wanderings in China,” &c, 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map, 2 vols, 8vo, 30:. 


*€Miss Gordon Cumming is an ideal writer of books of travel...... No traveller 
has described the beauties of Ceylon with the force and eloquence that we find 
in Miss Gordon Cumming's volumes,’’—Ant:-Jacobin, 

“A series of pleasant and vivid pictures of the baautiful island, and of the 
occupation and industries of the peopie, copiously interspersed with notices of 
their history, religion, folk-lore, and the like...... The writer deals very fully with 
the cha’ ms of Nature on her numerous expeditions.” —Athenzum, 

“Since Emerson-Tennent’s monumental volumes, no description of the country 
so full, accurate, well-illustrated, or entertaining has been published.”’—Daily 
Chronicle, 

“The narrative is as brilliant as any of Miss Cumming’s well-known volumes, 
and the illustrations from the author’s pencil are excellent.’’—Observer, 

“ In every respect a charming book...... Whoever wishes to know all about that 
earthly paradise, Ceylon, should hasten to pe:use the two delightful volumes 
written and illustrated by Miss Cumming.”’—Duily Telejraph. 


Immediately will be published. 


The Early Religion of Israel. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. By Jamzs 
Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, (Immediately, 


Next week will be published. 


Essays from ‘‘ Blackwood.” By the 


late ANNE Moztey, Author of ‘‘ Essays on Social Subjects’; Editor of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,’ ‘ Letters of the Rev, 
J, ee &c. With a Memoir by her sister, Fanny Mozuer. Post 8yo, 
73. 6 


NEW NOVEL at ALL LIBRARIES, 


Cut with His Own Diamond. By Paci 


Cusuixe, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,” * The Bull i’ th’ Thorn,” &, 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
“A story of the most intense interest...... One of those which, once begun, the 
reader will be reluctant to set aside till the closing page is reached.’—Scotsian, 
**Tts strong individuality of form and movement has a fascination which no 
susceptible reader can fail to feel.’’—Anti-Jacobin, 
* One of the best novels recently published,’’—Midland Counties Herald. 
‘* A story vigorously conceived and vigorously told.”—Manches‘er Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 


+ 6c 
On Surrey Hills. By “A Son of the 
Marshes,” Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,’’ ‘* Woodland, Moor, and 
Stream.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The very best book that could be put into the hands of a lover of Nature,”— 
County Gentleman. 


The Old and the New: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The 
Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. 24 T.E, KeBBEL, M.A, 
Author of “Agricultural Labourers,” ‘Essays in History and Politics,” 
** Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” &c, Orown 8vo, 5s, 

“Full of interesting information conveyed in clear, animated language,”— 
Anti-Jacobin, 

* His essays have the true old-world charm, and will be read with interest by 
all lovers of England, both as she was and as she is...... We do not remember to 
have seen anywhere soclear a statement of the inevitable effect of recent changes 
on the position of the clergy.’’—Baptist Magazine, 

“Its charm is indisputable.”—Times, 

“ His comparison between the country parson of the old school and the present 
occupant of the rectory or vicarage is excellently drawn,’’—Morning Post, 


On January 18th will be published, 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. 


Epitomised by WitL1aM CaLpER. Text and Free Paraphrase of the Prologas, 
Sketches of the Principal Tales set in a Narrative of the Incidents of the 
Journey, Glossary, &c. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 


With 8 Illustrations. 


Gods and Heroes; or, the Kingdom of 
Jupiter, By R, E, FRaNcILLON, Crown 8vo, 5s, 

“*Mr. Francillon has given indispensable information in ‘Gods and Heroes’ in 
the most delightful way imaginable.’’—Black and White, 

“While it is a capital introduction to stories which every one should know, itis 
also a delightful story-book.’’—Daily Graphic. 

a We cannot imagine a more suitable gift for an intelligent child of either sex." 
—Giove, 

“ A charming book.”—Scotsman, 


Of “Fifine at the Fair,” “‘Christmas 


Eve and Baster Day,’’ and other of Mr. Browning’s Poems. 
By Jeaniz Morison, Author of “Sordello: an Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning’s Poem,” ** There as Here,” “The Purpose of the Ages,” &c. Crowa 
8vo, 3s. 


“An intelligent attempt to elucidate one or two of tle most generally mis 
understood of Browning's poems.’’—Morning Post, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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DARK DAYS in CHILE. The Personal 


Experiences and Adventures of Maurice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent: 
of the Times during the Recent Revolution in Chile. Demy 8vo, with 15 
Full-Page Illustrations, 16s, 

‘‘ Every one who wishes to understand the late Chilian War must read this 
took...... A racy narrative of adventure, of hair-breadth escapes, and stirring 
se nes, ’—Freeman’s Journal. 

“Mr. Hervey writes with transparent sincerity...... His narrative is full of 
interest and exciting narrative.’’—Times. 

‘* Bull of much close observation, well and vividly put.”—Black and White, 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA: an Account 


of the last English Mission to Abyssinia. By Greratp H. Porrat, C.B., her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Portrait, Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, 

“* Mr, Portal’s narrative is personal and descriptive, rather than political. It 
abounds in interest and excitement, and he has much to tell which is well worth 
hearing.’ —Times. 

“ We can safely recommend Mr. Portal’s book to all classes of readers, and 
cannot imagine any one who will not be interested in it, He has much to tell, 
and tells it well.”’—Academy. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By Mrs W. K. Ouirrorp, Author of “Mrs, Keith’s Crime,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown Svo, 63. 
“Tt is that rara avis—a volume characterised by knowledge of human nature» 
and brightened by refined wit.’—Morning Post. 
**A book that will gladden the hearts of all who love literature for its own 
sake,.”’— World, 


ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular Book of 


Natural History. By Professor OC. Luorp More@an, F.G.S. With nearly 60 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 73. 64, 
“ Every page is bright with information and enticing anecdote.”—Westmore- 
laid Gazette. 
“An altogether delightfnl book; the illustrations, moreover, and that is 
sa ing a great deal, are worthy of the text.”—Leeds Mercury. 
© A very charming book,”— Daily Chronicle, 
“One of tha most simply delightful books about natural history that has come 
unier our not'ce since the days of Frank Buckland, whose mantle, indeed, the 
present author appears to have inherited.”—Guardian, 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


CO. Lirorp Mor@ean, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bristol. With 
40 Illustrations and 1 Photo-etched Frontispiece, Second Edition, 512 pp., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


** The author has succeeded in the difficult task of furnishing, in a manner as 
interesting to the general reader as to the special student, an almost exhaustive 
review of the facts and theories which at the present time are of the most general 
importance to the sciences of biology and psychology.” —Professor G. J, ROMANES, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


Rev. 8S. Rernotps Hoe, Dean of Rochester. Popular Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, 2:3, 6d. 


**A perfectly charming book.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“No one will rise from its perusal without having caught something of the 
Dean's euthusiam...... The work is withal eminently practical.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. A 


Manual for Use in Schools, with special reference to the needs of boys going 
into business or commerce. By Dr. R. WorMELL, Head-Master of the Cen- 
tral Foundation Schools of London. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


A MTEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 


MECHANICS, including HYDROSTATICS. Specially adapted for pupils 
entering for the College of Preceptors, University Locals, London Matricula- 
tion and South Kensington Examinations. By Dr. R. WormeLt. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


LECTURES on HEAT. By Dr. R. Wor- 


MELL, A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, net. 


The WORD-BUILDER and SPELLER. By 


J. H. Yoxatu and B, Grecory. Paper, 3d, 


VICTOR HUGO—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 


Edited for Use in Schools by JamES BOIELLE. With Notes, Introduction, 
and Life of Hugo. Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net, 


DUMAS—MONTE CRISTO. Edited for 


Use in Schools by Francis TARVER, M.A., Senior French Master at Eton 
College. With Notes, Introcustion, and Life of Dumas, Square 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s, 6d, net 


HENRY GREVILLE—PERDUE. Edited for 


Use in Schools, from the thirty-fourth French Edition, by James BoreLLe, 
Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Square 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, net. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Ex- 


tracts from the Best French Writers, describing the most famous Episodes in 
the French Revolution. Edited, with Notes and Helps for Composition, by 
A. Jamson Smitu, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, 
Birmingham, and C. M. Drx, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Oratory School. 
Square Svo, cloth, price 2s, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the Tndia Dffice. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 


September, 1865, to September, 1890. 
By the AUTHOR of “The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON.” 
2vols. 8vo. Vol. I, (1865-1878), 12s, [On January 22nd. 
*,* No part of this book has appeared in periodicals. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “HISTORY 
of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of Issue in 
Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be 
divided into Two Sections: ENGLAND,7 Volumes; IRELAND, 5 Volumes. 
The First Volume of ‘‘ENGLAND” is now ready. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE OF MR. ANDREW 
’ 
LANG'S WORKS. 


New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW Lance will be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each net :— 


1, LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. |3. OLD FRIENDS. March. 
: [Ready, | 4, LETTERS on LITERATURE. 
2, BOOKS and BOOKMEN, [February. [April. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. 


TepBuTt. FIGURE-SKATING. By T. Maxweit WitHam. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBUGGANING (OrmonpD Hake), 
ICE-SAILING (Hewry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tessutr). With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R. M, Alexan- 
der, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 
THIRD SERIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. By 
F, Max Mi.ier, K.M, Crown 8yo, 10. 6d, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum. By J. A. Froupr. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


Mr. 8S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samus, Rawson GarpIner, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of All Souls College, Uxford, &c. Complete in 1 vol., 
with 378 Illustrations, crown &vo, gilt top, 12s. 

“The illustrations are so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so 
numerous, that they place the book in a class by itself among handbooks of 
English history. There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates 
English History on so complete a scale and in such a small compass.”—Guardian. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, 


F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ConTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre ’’—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Oongeners—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on 
October 22nd, 1881—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps—About Common Water— 
Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas 
Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine 
Jottings—A Morning on Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Ser- 


geant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Stady. By Surgeon-General 
Sir oa ay ep C.B., F.R.C.S., &. With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 3 
vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 


The PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 


of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Fellow of 
F an on gy Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
rown 8vo, 6s, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
*** The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement throughout; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer.”’—Athenezeum, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 359. 


ContTE 
1, The CORRESPONDENCE of 
COUNT POZZO DI BORGO, 
2, RIDING and POLO. 
3. The LIFE and WRITINGS of 


DOLLINGER. 
ry SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS of 
5. MEMOIRS of GENERAL MARBOT. 


NTS. 
6. The AOTS of the PRIVY 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
8. ai yet CATHERINE of 


GON. 
9. The FATE of the SUDAN. 
10. The COMING CRISIS. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No, 25. JANUARY, Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


POLITICS 





1, Articles, 


mg UNDER the GREEKS and PARTHIANS, By Joun E. 
FILMORE. 
The INTRODUCTION of KNIGHT SERVICE INTO ENGLAND. By 
J.H, Rounp. Part III. 
ENGLISH POPULAR PREACHING in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Miss TouLMIn Situ. 
ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE. By R. W. Ramsey. 
LAST WORDS on HODSON, of HODSON’S HORSE. ByT.R. E. Hotmes, 
2, Notes and Documents.——3. Reviews of Books. 4. List of Historical Books 
recently published. 5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, about 500 pp., price 32s. 


ACROSS THIBET. By Gabriel Bonvalot, Author of ‘‘ Through the Heart 


of Asia.” With upwards of 100 Illustrations made principally from Photographs taken by Prince Henry of Orleans. 


“M. Gabriel Bonvalot has already achieved a high reputation as a Central Asian explorer. ‘Across Thibet’ is thus recommended 
alike by the character and literary skill of the explorer, and by the interest and novelty of the regions explored byhim. The journey 
here described was undertaken in the company of Prince Henry of Orleans, son of the Duke de Chartres, and of Father Dedeken, a 
Belgian missionary, with a rare taste and aptitude for adventurous travel and a keen appetite for sport, and it tried to the utmost 
the endurance and the enterprise of all three. The copious illustrations, due to Prince Henry’s camera, are full of interest, and the 


translation is excellently done.”—Times. 





NEW VOLUMES. | 





Complete in 2 vols. royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price £4 4s, 


The PICTURESQUE MEDITER- 
RANEAN,. With a Series of Magnificent Illus- 
trations from Original Designs made on the Spot 
by Leading Artists of the Day. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


The MODERN ODYSSEY; or, Ulysses | 
Up to Date. By WynpHamMF.TuFNneLt. A Book | 
of Travels, illustrated with 31 Pictures in Collo- | 
type. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 450 pp. | 


Just published, Vol. II., price 5s. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of) 
GENERAL INFORMATION, Fully Illustrated | 
with High-Class Wood-Engravings, and with | 
Maps and Coloured Plates. | 


Ready shortly. 
RECOLLECTIONS of VERNON | 


ATH. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
THIS WORLD of OURS. By H. 0. 


ARNOLD-ForSTER, Author of ‘*Tne Citizen 
Reader,” &c.: being Introductory Lessons to the 
Study of Geography. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. A Manual 
of Cheap and Wholesome Diet. By A.G. PaYNe, 
Editor of ‘* Cassell’s Shilling Cookery.”” Crown 
8vo, 192 pp. 


An ENTIRELY NEW YEAR-BOOK. 
Ready shortly, price 7s. 6d. 
The YEAR-BOOK of SCIENCE. Edited 


by Professor Bonney, F.R.8., and containing 
Contributions by leading Scientific Writers. 
*,* A detailed Prospectus will be forwarded on 
application to the Publishers. 


THIRD YEAR of ISSUE. Now ready, price 5s, 
The YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE 


for 1892, Ovompiled, under the authority of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and Edited by 
Kenric B, Murray, 


** Valuable and comprehensive......An admirable 
compendium of varied and authentic statistical in- 
formation.” —Times. 


‘Every man of business should have this year- 
hook.”—Public Opinion. 


EIGHTH YEAR of ISSUE, price 7s. 6d. 
The YEAR-BOOK of TREATMENT 


for 1892. A Critical Review for Practitioners of 
Medicine and Surgery. 


FOURTH YEAR of ISSUE. Paper, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 
The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK 


for 1892, A Guide to Municipal and Loc.l, Com- 
mercial, Imperia!, Kcclesiastical,} Educational, 
and Social London. | 





CASSELL’S 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by the best English, 
American, and Continental Authors, published at 
a Uniform Price of 7s. 6d., instead of the usual 
three-volume form at 31s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME. 
HOME AGAIN: a Story of To-Day. 


By Epwarp E. Hate, Author of ‘ Kast and 
West,” “ The Man without a Country,” &. 


Already published. 


The FAITH DOCTOR. By Dr. Edward 


Eae@.eston, Author of “ Roxy,’ ** The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,”’ &c. 


«The attertion of the reader is fairly riveted, and 
the interest of the story never flags till the end is 
reached.’’—Atheneum. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By Stan.ey J, Warman, Author of ‘* The House 
of the Wolf.” 


““Mr, Weyman has here surpassed the romantic 
peed that made the reputation of his first book...... 
t has a hold always, aud is of 8o lofty a spirit thata 
reader must necessarily admire as he follows the fine 
flights of the story.”—Scotsman, 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Maurus 
Jéxat, Author of ‘‘ Timar’s Two Worlds.” 

“Tn the story itself the most noticeable qualities 
are the judicious courage and the brilliant invention 
of the writer. The most trivial incidents of the story 
are not taken from the common stock of common 
novelists; each of them forms a part of an artistic 
representation of real life.’’—Speaker. 


The NEW WORK by PIERRE LOTI. 
Ready next month, price 53. 


The BOOK of PITY and of DEATH. 
By Pierre Lott, Member of the French Academy. 


Just published, price 63. 


FOURTEEN to ONE, &c. By Eliza- 
BETH SruarT PuHELpPs, Author of “The Gates 
Ajar,” &c. 

“The tales are humorous, sensational, and 


invariably entertaining. The sketches of character 
are very clever.’’—Times, 


Just published, price 1s. 
BORN a KING. By Frances and 


Mary ARNOLD-ForsTER. (Being the Story of the 
Life of Alfonso XIII, the Boy-King of Spain.) 
Illustrated. 





Varisry of interest as well as beauty are arrived at 
in the JANUARY NUMBER (price 1s.) of THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


The Part opens with an Article on that delightful 
crayon portra‘t-painter, Joun RusgeE.t, R.A., com- 
piled from his newly found diaries by Mr. GeoRGE 
WILLIAMSON, and it is illustrated with three of his 
finest works—‘‘ Tom and his Pigeons,’’ ‘*‘ The Age of 
Bliss,” and ‘Rural Employment,” —as well as by a 
photogravure plate—“ Portrait of a Lady.”’ The 
new series on ‘‘ Artistic Homes ’’ is continued by Mr. 
REGINALD BLoMFIELD, who deals with the most 
charming and admirable of House Exteriors, with 
illustrations after some typical examples by such 
architects as Messrs. R. Norman Suaw, R.A., JoHN 
Bentler, George Devey, Epwarp S. Prior, and 
others. The two exhibitions at the Institute of 
Painters in Oil-Colours and the Royal Society of 
British Artists respectively, are treated by Mr. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, and the last is accompanied 
by reproductions from the pictures of Miss HENRIETTA 
Rak, and Messrs. ALFRED East, ARTHUR HACKER, 
Epwin Exus, T. B. Harpy, SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
and H. HueHEs-Sranton. The ‘‘ Decoration of Book 
Edges,”’ by Miss S. T. PrrpEavx, includes illustrations 
of edges, both stamped and painted with landscapes, 
after celebrated examples. The Old Master element 
is provided by Mr. WaLTER ARMSTRONG in his paper 
on “ The Dulwich Gallery,’”’ with illustrations after 
Cure CrLavpe and WartrteEau,—the latter, a very 
highly finished wood-engraving. A weird poem by 
Mr. Cosmo MonxuovsgE, entitled “ Dives,’’ has a two- 
page illustration by Mr. W. HaTHERELL, R.I.; and 
“ Our Illustrated Note-Book’’ contains illustrations 
of the last three pictures acquired by the National 
Gallery, of ‘‘ The Caesar Borgia,’ recently purchased 
by Baron Rothschild for £24,000, the wonderful Vase 
recently designed by M. Saton, of Mr. Seppon’s New 
Oaken Pulpit in Norwich Cathedral, and of the chief 
objects of artistic interest found by Lord Savixe in 
the excavations at Nemi, A Ohronicle of recent Art 
concludes the Number. : 


“The best written and best illustrated of the Art 
periodicals—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.’—GRAPHIC. 


“The exquisite beauty of the engravings in THE 
MaGazineE oF Art, and the excellence of the letter- 
press, should carry the magazine into every home 


| where Art is appreciated,’’—STANDARD. 





The BLUE PAVILIONS. 


“The Splendid Spur,” &c. 


THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY Q. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


By Q, Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” 


« Let everybody read ‘The Blue Pavilions,’ and be thankful that so good a writer is with us.” —National Observer. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 








Lonvow: Printed by Journ Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator ’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 16th, 1892. 
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